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PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Published in the year 1902 1,190 4, 
columns of Display Advertising in 
excess of the total number of col- 
umns published in 1901. 

The faith displayed in its leader- 
ship as an advertising medium was 
more fully indicated than ever by 
the increased volume of local and 


general advertising published. 





Number of columns of display advertising in 1902, . 17,87934 
Number of columns of display advertising in 1901, . 16,6894 
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Look at it fairly and practically— 

Is not the country weekly published to chron- 
icle Jocal news? 

Can a daily or a magazine do that? 

Are not the country people most interested in 
the happenings of their town? 

Do they not read their local paper because it 
tells them what is occurring at home ? 

Are they not more attached to home and its 
surroundings than to distant cities ? 

The country paper is for the country people. 
Nothing can take its place. 


Booklet-catalogue, with information regarding the 1,500 
local weeklies of the Atlantic Coast Lists, for the asking. 

How millions of readers can be reached with one 
electrotype. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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“HOW’S YOUR WIRING?— 
SEE SCHOENBERG.” 





Steadily, for twelve years, Mr. 
Ralph A. Schoenbergadvertised his 
business of electrical installation, 
using bulletins, billboards and out- 
door mediums, largely, with liter- 
ature and novelties. Each year in 
the twelve his business doubled. 
From a small beginning at 346 
Columbus avenue he. established 
branch stores, and then a factory 
to make his own fixtures and sup- 
plies. Last August he had seven 
branch stores throughout New 


York City, and was spending be- 
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(one of the chief results of suc- 
cessful advertising), swelled his 
trade to a point where most busi- 
ness men would have been satisfied. 
But there was a rift in Mr. 
Schoenberg’s usually harmonious 
lute. His advertising lacked the 
popular quality that made other 
advertising stick in the public 
memory. To his way of thinking, 
it ought not merely to double his 
business every year, but to let 
every person in New York City 
know that “Schoenberg” and “elec- 
trical installation” went together 
as a matter of course. Even though 
a man lived in a hall bedroom, and 





tween $30,000 and $35,000 yearly 
for publicity. Prospects were so 
very good that he incorporated 
himself into a stock company for 
the purpose of doubling again and 
again. Everything, in fact, was 
well with Mr. Ralph A. Schoenberg 
Save one thing—his advertising 
lacked cumulative effect. With a 
certain yearly expenditure he could 
obtain a certain result, and this ex- 
penditure, backed by honest work 
and augmented by natural increase 
from the “pleased patron” source 





never hoped to have a home light- 
ed by electricity, he ought to 
know the definition of “Schoen- 
berg,” just as he knew what had 
made an optimist of “Sunny Jim.” 
Mr. Schoenberg sat down and pon- 
dered fundamental principles, and 
found, after a little thought, that 
in every campaign that had this 
popular quality it was attained 
either by a catch phrase or a trade 
mark. The catch phrase was best 
because the public took it up more 
quickly, whereas the trade mark 
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sometimes needed years of wide 
advertising for a thorough estab- 
lishment. Therefore, Mr. Schoen- 
berg decided that he needed a 
catch phrase. So he went down 
to see Mr. O. J. Gude. Mr. Gude 
had the placing of all his bulletin 


boards. 
“What? A catch phrase?” said 
Mr. Gude. “O—well; yes, yes; 


I'll think up one for you; come 
in to-morrow.” 

As it happened, however, that 
was a season when Mr. Gude was 
preparing to spend $400,000 for 
‘Force,” “Presto” and “H-O.” 
Nearly a week passed before he 
got around to his job of thinking 
or Mr. Schoenberg. Then he 
eoeet “God made _light— 

choenberg turned it on,” which 
was promptly rejected. Then Mr. 
Schoenberg tried, and his force of 
150 men tried, but the best phrase 
that could be evolved among all 
of them was “Electrical work in 
the home properly applied,” which 
lacked even the humor of Mr. 
Gude’s sentence. Then an ad was 
inserted in the Telegram, offering 
a prize of fifty dollars for a phrase 
demonstrating that high grade 
electrical work was synonymous 
with “Schoenberg.” More than 
1,500 replies were received, but 
nothing suitable was found in all 
the suggestions. Finally a para- 
graph appeared in the editorial 
columns of Printers’ INK, inform- 
ing the Little Schoolmaster’s army 
of pupils that a certain bright 
thought of the right sort would 
be worth fifty dollars. Nearly 1,- 
600 replies were received, some 
coming from England, Europe and 
Australia. Among them were 
twenty-one suggestions from Mr. 
August W. Hutaff, an artist em- 
ployed by the O. J. Gude Com- 

ny, and when Mr. Schoenberg 
ooked them over his eye lighted 
on “How’s your wiring?” The 
selection was made instantly, and 
almost before Mr. Hutaff had 
cashed his check the phrase was 
beginning to appear on the Schoen- 
berg boards. That was some four 
months ago, and in this very short 
space of time the catch phrase has 
passed into the everyday speech of 
the metropolis. 

“Just the other night I attend- 
ed a vaudeville performance,” said 





Mr. Schoenberg, “and two slap- 
stick comedians were hitting off 
Marconi’s feat of telegraphing 
across the Atlantic. ‘What was 
the first message that Marconi sent 
over?’ asked one, and the other re- 
plied, ‘How’s your wiring?—see 
Schoenberg!’ Mr. Hutaff is also 
the originator of the phrase ‘In 
the heart of New York,’ used by 
Saks & Company. Since our catch 
line began to appear on the boards 
we have heard more comment upon 
our advertising than in the whole 
twelve years that I have been ex- 
ploiting this line. It took instant- 
ly. Besides being euphonious and 
readily adapted for use as a slang 
retort, it embodies the principle 
of our business. The word ‘wir- 
ing’ belongs peculiarly to electrical 
installation, and I have helped out 
the idea by surrounding it with 
electric sparks. It tells a big story 
in small space, but its chief merit 
is that the story sticks in the read- 
er’s memory. 

“I have been an advertiser ever 
since I began business. Twelve 
years ago New York was full of in- 
experienced people who undertook 
to do electrical installation work. 
Electric lighting was comparatively 
new then, and anyone who could 
put a little copper wire and some 
salammoniac in his window was 
in the business. As a _ conse- 
quence, there was very little integ- 
rity in this line, and the owner of 
a fine home was very likely to have 
valuable decorations ruined by in- 
experienced pretenders. I am a 
practical man to begin with, and 
when I opened in the small store 
on Columbus avenue I began to 
build up a reputation for doing the 
best work at the most reasonable 
prices, educating the public to con- 
fide in me and giving one hundred 
cents to the dollar. This has been 
the foundation of a business which 
now keeps a large force busy in the 
finest residential districts of New 
York. The advertising has been 
the next most important factor. 
My methods are individual. I use 
no newspapers, for they have not 
proved to be as effective for my 
purpose as outdoor publicity. At 
present we are using bulletin 
boards and billboards in the better 
residence districts of New York, 
and also have large bulletins at 
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Saratoga, Far Rockaway, Long 
Branch, New Rochelle and Along 
the Hudson, as well as at other 

ints where wealthy New Yorkers 

ve summer residences. We do 
a great deal of work in summer 
homes and out-of-town houses. 
Our bulletins are all painted in 
red, greén and black, and we hold 
to these colors, but the designs are 
changed frequently. Each new 
design has about the same word- 
ing, with our trademark—Electra 
holding an incandescent lamp. 
I believe that variety is necessary 
to give boards life, however, and 
we alter the design to keep them 
out of the rut. It’s another me- 
thod of telling an old story in a 
different way. On billboards we 
use paper made for us by the New 
York Painted Poster Company. 
This paper gives us the advantage 
of fresh designs each week, and is 
richer in design and coloring than 
lithographic work. We also have 
painted bulletins with the new 
catch phrase on the ‘L’ stations, 
and are now arranging to put this 
phrase on a small sign over 300 
of the Van Buren billboards. Be- 
sides these mediums I have tried 
practically everything in advertis- 
ing during twelve years. Ours 
was the first establishment of the 
kind to advertise extensively to 
laymen, or the last buyers of elec- 
trical goods, and we are still fore- 
most. I do not favor car cards 
because they are difficult to check 
—in fact, I’ve never been able to 
devise a system for checking them, 
and it is one of my rules never to 
buy advertising that I cannot keep 
track of. Theater programmes also 
failed to bring us an adequate 
amount of business. I was first 
to send out large blank telephone 
cards to all the subscribers in the 
telephone directory, and when that 
had been copied and grown a little 
stale I sent out blank books with 
the subscriber’s name and tele- 
phone number printed upon the 
cover. These cost sixty-five cents 
each, and we sent out 8,000 of them 
through Boyd’s City Dispatch for 
several years. I believe in novel- 
ties. Here is a little button for 
school children, bearing the phrase, 
‘How’s your wiring?—see Schoen- 
berg,’ while for my own use I have 
cigars with the phrase on the label. 


‘ 


These do not have a large circula- 
tion, of course. I give them out 
to my friends, and it is necessary 
to see that the cigars are of a 
quality that will create a good im- 
pression for the catch phrase. In 
the way of literature we send out 
facsimile typewriter letters. These 
are really counterfeits so far as 
imitation is concerned, and will de- 
ceive the most experienced print- 
er. These letters are always brief, 
and we write in the name and ad- 
dress of the recipient. From time 
to time we mail a descriptive book- 
iet, telling of the different sorts of 
electrical devices that can be in- 
stalled in a residence. New things 
are continually being put on the 
market. We now have electric 
flatirons, curling-irons, heaters for 
tea kettles and light cooking, with 
many sorts of lighting fixtures. I 
write these booklets myself and 
aim to make them brief and pithy. 
Up to the present time our pub- 
licity has been almost wholly con- 
fined to electrical wiring and in- 
stallation. Our new factory, how- 
ever, is producing individual de- 
signs in electrical fixtures, and we 
shall eventually go into this field, 
taking contracts for the entire fit- 
ting of residences. When we are 
ready to solicit this work the New 
York dailies can be used to advan- 
tage, for we will have a longer 
story than can be told by means of 
outdoor mediums. The largest pro- 
portion of our results come direct 
to the various stores, of course, 
and we are able to trace business 
to the medium that produced it. 
When an increase of bulletins or 
billboards or literature brings 
orders from a certain residential 
district of the city it is easy to see 
how the advertising is paying. It is 
just as easy to check results from 
out-of-town advertising. | Some 
of our bulletins in fashionable 
summer resorts have been placed 
on locztions that carry no other ad- 
vertising. Near Saratoga, for ex- 
ample, we have an immense bulle- 
tin board—sixty-four feet long and 
thirty-five feet high. When I ask- 
ed Mr. Gude to secure this loca- 
tion he refused to be a party to 
the transaction, and said that any 
effort to locate a bulletin board 
there would be futile—absurd. But 
I landed it, and it has been one 
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of our best ads, for no other ad- 
vertisement can be located in that 
locality, and the situation is such 
that every person coming from the 
racetrack is bound to see our an- 
nouncement. Upon Mr. Gude’s 
advice I had an especially artistic, 
dignified design made for this 
board. To-day we have 11,000 
customers on our books, and em- 
ploy 150 men in the busy season. 
All this has been brought about 
by advertising, and as a force it 
has been much cheaper and more 
effective than salesmen or any 
other form of business-builder that 
we could have used. Behind all 
the publicity, however, is good ser- 
vice. Our advertising would not 
help us at all unless we gave that. 
When we take a contract to wire 
a residence we put in temporary 
fixtures, and no matter how elabo- 
rate or expensive or delicate the 
decorations in that residence we do 
all the wiring without disturbing 
the occupants—without moving a 
chair or table. All workmen em- 
ployed on residence work are pick- 
ed men. When we do the rougher 
work in a factory we send a squad 
employed for that purpose. In 
residence work we wire by means 
of a flexible steel conduit, and it 
is our boast that in twelve years 
no residence that we have wired 
has ever had a fire that could be 
traced to defective electrical in- 
stallation. Without this care and 
the good name that has come from 
it, our advertising would have 
helped us not at all. With it how- 
ever advertising has been every- 
thing.” Jas. H, CoL.ins, 
oo, 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY. 


The circulation of a paper is d 
in two ways: How much—? What kind—? 

‘0 hether a p *s rates are 
fair, both these things must be known. Hon- 
est newspapers leave no doubt on either point. 
If a newspaper has for many years stated its 
circulation in exact figures, kept its press room 
open to the public, and its books open to the 


investigation of any advertiser who might care 
to inform himself by 


that method, its circula- 

tion fi usually become so firmly estab- 
fn the public mind that they require no 
proofs whatever. The Star states its circula- 
tion poe in exact figures, showing the 
number of copies — printed and sold 
each day. These detailed reports are on file 
at the Star office, covering the period of many 
years back, and are accessible to any one who 
cares to examine them. The Star’s press 
room is to the public always. The Star 
defines tion numerically as the actual 
that reach readers, Any 
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tion u that day, give this circulation as 
their water mark, In order to keep the 
normal average at the highest point possible 
the Star employs logical business methods. 
Of course, the real basis of t circula- 
tion is the merit of the newspaper itself. The 
methods by which a ce r may keep its 
circulation normally at poy > op figure as pos- 
sible are very largely confined to 4 
The Star never uses premiums, pictures, cou- 
pon schemes or any other plan Ee tomatiag 
circulation that is ——— for its success 
epee anything but the fundamental merits 
the paper. Aside from the subscriptions 
which come in naturally over the counter or 
through the mails, or ugh the agents who 
handle the paper throughout the city, all sub- 
scriptions are secured by its 230 route 
These boys are stimulated to the utmost 
rizes for those that succeed in getting the 
it number of subscribers, and by the fact 
that the amount of money they may earn in 
— ~ is bane A + ef upon 
number of papers they re; deliver to 
the ne See secured fo th 
are apt to permanent. The boys have a 
personal interest in sustaining their routes and 
do not let a subscription lapse without making 
an effort to keep it on the books. The Star 
has ordinarily but one edition ; that edition is 
run off from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m. Thus the man 
who buys the paper downtown gets the same 
paper he would at home, and thus there is no 
inducement to buy more than one copy. It is 
the usual practice of afternoon papers to print 
several editions, which creates duplication, and 
adds a pretty large percentage to the a) t 
circulation of the paper, but does not increase 
its value to the advertiser. The Star would 
probably have many thousand more circulation 
if it printed several editions, but its circulation 
would not really be any more valuable to ad- 
vertisers than it is now, for it would not reach 
a wider circle of readers or any more families, 
The Star is a large newspaper, sixteen pages 
or more daily, and the sections are not pasted 
together, for the peculiar reason that the read- 
ers of the paper want the Star so that it can be 
freely divided up in the home and read by dif- 
ferent members of the family at the same time. 
—Washington Star’s Golden Anniversary. 


NEW KIND OF “KILLER” DEVEL- 
OPING IN TEXAS. 

The people who send to New York 
for merchandise always do so because 
some New York merchant has reached 
them hy a von | It is not right to 
abuse a purchaser for buying from any 
merchant who has what he wants and 
has told him about it. Such a pur- 
chaser is not a “town-killer.” he 
genuine “town-killer” is that stupid sort 
of alleged business man whose inane 
conceit is that, “Everybody knows me 
and what I’ve got.”—Jhe Crony, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 





———— ++ — -— 

Get close to the people—if you can- 
not sample do the next best thin 
printed matter and pictures.— 
visor. 


_—— +o 
a A successruL advertiser affirms: 
Fools never yet made an advertiser 
waaay successful.”—The Mahin 
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1,217,306 Lines. 
4,057 Columns. 


28 per cent. 


Advertising during 
the Year 1902 in 


TheSun 



































(Daily, Sunday and Evening) 


Increased 1,217,306 agate lines as 
compared with the year 1901. This 
was a gain of 4,057 columns or in 
excess of 28 per cent. 








645,529 Lines. THE suN (Daily and 


Sunday) in this period gained 645,529 lines, 
2,151 columns, about 22 per cent. 








571,777 Lines. THE EVENING SUN 
in this period gained 571,777 lines, 1,906 
columns, more than 40 per cent. 


New York, 1903. 
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THE USES OF QUOTATIONS 
IN ADVERTISING. 


“The wisdom of the wise and the experi- 
ence of ages.”’—Disraeli, 

Quotations are good accessories 
to advertising. In the margins of 
booklets and folders, or as texts 
for ads, they furnish grace, orna- 
ment and human interest. Short 
excerpts from great authors have 
always been dear to the heart of 
the average mortal, and have an 
appeal almost as wide as the pop- 
ular proverbs that pass current 
with people in all times and coun- 
tries. The love for them is very 
clearly shown in the present fad 
for things like Channing’s “Sym- 
phony” and Stevenson’s “Prayer,” 
which hang in offices, libraries, 
dens and parlors everywhere 

One of the best compilations of 
quotations for the use of an ad- 
vertising man is found in the “Cy- 
clopedia of Practical Quotations,” 
edited by J. K. Hoyt and published 
by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
During the past twenty years this 
work has passed through many 
editions, and has become a stand- 
ard reference volume. Besides the 
vast number of quotations given 
(there are literally thousands, giv- 
ing a range that is equalled only 
by expensive encylopedias in sev- 
eral volumes), the Hoyt collection 
is valuable for its arrangement, 
which is topical. The very topic 
heads suggest ways in which such 
material can be utilized in advertis- 
ing. There is, for example, a large 
department devoted to “Occupa- 
tions,” in which may be found ex- 
cerpts that apply to every conceiv- 
able trade and profession and call- 
ing. Another large department is 
devoted to “Flowers,” and can be 


used not only by florists, but in be 


making almost any dainty book- 
let that is to go to women. Two 
more departments are devoted to 
the months and seasons of the 
year, and will furnish material for 
that great mass of publicity that 
depends upon the calendar for its 
_appeal. Those compiling booklets 
for banks will find ample material 
under “Economy,” “Money,” 
“Thrift” and so forth, while no re- 
sourceful advertising man_ will 
need to be told the use of such 
classifications as “Books,” “Trav- 








“Feasti 
: “Children,” 
“Appetite” and many other sub- 


el,” “Eatables,” 
“Drink,” “Health,” 


jects. Complete indices make it 
possible to find any quotation, even 
though but a single word can be 
remembered, while there is an in- 
dex of authors, with cross refer- 
ences and other devices to aid in 
digging out the volume’s wealth. 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” 
is the best known volume of this 
class perhaps, and is good as a 
small handbook. The range, con- 
fined to familiar quotations, is ne- 
cessarily small, while the arrange- 
ment by authors instead of topics 
does not give ready access to the 
right excerpts in hunting pat things 
for advertising along a special line. 
For the man who needs only a 
handbook, however, Bartlett is 
best. Frederick Warne & Co, 
New York and London, publish a 
very useful “Dictionary of Quo- 
tations” by the Rev. James Wood. 
It contains many thousands of ex- 
et from writers of all nations, 
and is a good book to have as a 
supplement to the Hoyt volume. 
The New-.Amsterdam Book Co., 
New York, publishes a “Handbook 
of Proverbs” that, while small, is 
a useful volume for an advertising 
man. In most book stores it is 
possible to buy cheap compilations 
that give a limited number of ex- 
cerpts. Some of these are hinged 
upon special topics, as “Cooking 
Quotations,” and are valuable for 
the adwriter who is preparing mat- 
ter along these lines. 
0+ 


WHAT FREE SAMPLES COST. 
In an account taken of ten leading 
stores in Chicago it was found that 
220,000 yards of woollen dress goods 
alone, at an average value of seventy- 
five cents a yard, were cut up yearly to 
lea as mp! tr 80,000 
yards of silk at more than a dollar a 
yard, ana satins to the tune of several 
thousand more, brought the loss up to 
nearly $200,000 for these ten stores, 
—— to a deed loss wo each of 
over $15,000 annually on these 
stone —-low York Herald. 5 get 
te 


_THE preacher out of touch with 
his text, nor the political orator 
not in harmony with his platform 
and party is not more unhappy in 
his effort than the advertising man 
who is unacquainted with the store 
and the stock of which he attempts 
to write. 
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THE ILLOGICAL COMMIS- 
SION. 


Mr. Ingalls Kimball, 
Cheltenham Press, ventilates his 
views about agent’s commission as 
follows: 


“The tradition of the agent’s com- 
mission has endured to this day. The 
custom—for it is little else—of payin 
the man who prepares and places ad- 
vertising with a percentage upon the 
whole appropriation is the most il- 
logical, time-honored thing in all 
publicity. (This is an age of prac- 
tical sense. Compensation for all 
manner of service and commodity 
is being put upon a logical basis. 
The tendency in the world of business 
is to give a man exactly what he pays 
for, and to nay him for what he gives. 
Yet for some strange reason, the prim- 
itive agent’s commission is the basis of 
compensation for advertising service. It 
is, fundamentally, an illogical basis—too 
indefinite for the many different kinds 
ot service that an agent renders an ad- 
vertiser. In certain instances it gives 
the agent a fat income for which he does 

ractically nothing, as with some of the 
large appropriations for wine advertis- 
ing. hen such appropriations are 
handled on commission there is bound 
to be politics in the placing, and poli- 
tics is not business. It is about on a 
par with engaging a lawyer on the basis 
ot a percentage of all that he recovers 
in a suit, which is shyster practice. Such 
an appropriation pays the agent out 
of all proportion to the service rendered. 
On the other hand, there are hundreds 
of small advertisers who spend modest 
appropriations in a large number of me- 
diums, making the return to the agent 
hardly enough to pa 
and sending out __ It is argued 
that these small advertisers ought to be 
handled by an agent at cost, or even at 
a loss, for the reason that they will 
some day be large advertisers. ut, as 
a rule, when the small advertiser gets to 
spending several hundred thousand dol- 

a year, he has his own advertising 
department and does his own placing. 
An agent’s service oars to be paid for 
by a system of fixed charges. There 
are, properly, three kinds of service that 
he renders, and each ought to be paid 
for on its own account. First, there 
should be a fixed charge for making the 
gone scheme of the campaign—set- 
tling rates with mediums, getting con- 
tracts, preparing copy, plates and doing 
all preliminary work. The advertiser 
will then own his campaign, and can 
carry out the rest of the operation, such 
as sendi _— paying bills and check- 
ing, should he so desire. It has been 
suggested to me that this charge ought 
to apply only to the small advertiser, as 
the large advertiser’s appropriation will 
cover all expenses. But to my mind 
the man who spends a million dollars 
for publicity can afford to pay more 
for his campaign scheme. Second, 
there ought to be another fixed charge 
for clerical work, such as sending out 
plates and copy, checking, paying bills 
and so forth. To pay for this serivce 
upon a commission basis is like throw- 
ing dice for it—not a bit more business- 
like. The agent’s compensation to-day 


for preparing copy 


of the a4 


is determined by the amount of space 
an advertiser uses, but amount of 
space bears no relation whatever to the 
sets of copy and plates sent out. An 
vertiser who spends $100,000 in the 
dailies of ten cities will have about one- 
tenth the clerical work of the small ad- 
vertiser who spends $10,000 in small ads 
to cover ten States. The third charge 
that I propose is a commission for as- 
suming liabilities, paying bills and so 
forth. is the only stage in adver- 
tising operations where a percentage 
harge can be made with reason. Our 
Cheltenham Advertising Service was es- 
tablished in connection with the Chelt- 
enham Press because the two naturally 
go together. The agency feature, how- 
ever, has always been in the nature of a 
convenience to customers. e€ prepare 
advertising literature and distribute it, 
and the service is essential We take 
no Sepocnsetene under $1,000, which 
obviates the necessity for handling much 
small, unprofitable business, yet even 
with this restriction our advertising ser- 
vice has Covsteges many strange incon- 
sistencies, all directly traceable to the 
commission basis. In one instance we 
have preveres copy for an advertiser 
who places through another agency, and 
for which we were not paid at all, while 
we have just closed an account which 
paid us a commission of $15 per week, 
much less than it cost to write the copy. 
Our advertising service gives evidence 
that it will grow to be a large business. 
We want to put it on a new, rational 
basis while it is an infant, so that it ma 
have a chance to grow up a well-formed, 
bal d youngster. I have thought 
over the inconsistencies of the agenc 
business, and talked them over wit 
others, and have come to the conclusion 
that the commission system is to blame. 
We shall therefore put our own oper- 
ations on a new footing. I haven’t for- 
mulated definite plans as yet, other than 
that which I have outli but it seems 
to me that this three-fold system of 
charges is just to advertiser and agency 
alike. Certainly it is more just than 
the commission charge, than which noth- 
ing could be more mediaeval. is mat- 
ter ought to furnish an excellent ques- 
tion for ge in Printers’ Inx. I 
should like to read some opinions and 
suggestions from agents and advertisers.” 
—_ +o 


THE BURSTING OF A CHESTNUT. 
The old chestnut we all have heard 
that a fortune could be made out of 
worthless medicines, or other articles 
of no value, simply by dint of lavish ad- 
vertising is purely fable, and has no 
foundation in experience. In large 
trade centers such as New York and 
Philadelphia, and to a lesser extent in 
Chicago, it is a fact well known to 
shoppers that the general run of “‘bar- 
gain advertising can be depended upon 
as being 7 truthful. This is 
simply because the large store-keepers 
long ago discovered that honesty is the 
best policy in advertising, and that soon- 
er or later “fake” advertising wou'd 
be, recognized as such and would then 
drive buyers away instead of attract- 
ing them.—St. Paul i rade. 
> ——— 

Pgorts who have the time to work 
out typographical puzzles have no. time 
to earn money to buy the goods advertis- 
ed.—Grist, Denver, Colorado, 











USEFUL NOVELTIES. 
By William R. Spears. 

There is an old proverb to the 
effect that some men go through a 
forest and see no firewood. Of 
course this leaves more firewood 
for more discerning men who come 
after them. A _ little looking 
around in the advertising forest 
impresses these facts forcibly upon 
one. The most successful adver- 
tisers of to-day are large users of 
advertising novelties that were 
quite unseen by men in the same 
pursuits a few years ago. The use 
of all reasonable kinds of adver- 
tising novelties seems to be firmly 
established and growing in popu- 
larity. The progressive drummer, 
for example, no longer introduces 
himself by means of an ordinary 
card. Instead, the busy man with 
whom he seeks audience is pre- 
sented a neat pocket memorandum 
book, a little mirror or some other 
useful article that is sure to be 
preserved and frequently used, and 
every time it is used the drum- 
mers name and business is 
brought to mind because there it 
is printed in plain sight and in- 
separable from the article itself. 
Physicians, oculists, dentists and 
others whose professional ethics 
prevent them from doing newspa- 
per advertising oftentimes find it 
advantageous to give their patients, 
especially ladies and children, a 
beautifully lithographed bookmark 
with office hours in small, unob- 
trusive figures. Lawyers promote 
their interests by means of paper 
weights and other desk and office 
utilities which bear their name, lo- 
cation and special branch of prac- 
tice. Dating stamps are of con- 
stant use to retail merchants, and 
it is said that jobbers and whole- 
salers are profiting from supply- 
ing them by way of compliment, 
and of course with a trade mark 
or word of advertising attached 
as a further reminder. Millions 
of little green cucumber pickles 
are worn as watch charms and 
carried as pe pieces. Every 
time one of them is seen there 
flashes across the mind a thought 
of not one but all of the famous 
“sy varieties.” So great has the 


demand for all kinds of advertis- 
ing novelties become that it is es- 
timated that the various concerns 
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engaged in theif manufacture pro- 
duce no less than four thousand 


different kinds. A straw indicat- 
ing the growth and magnitude of 
the manufacturing business in this 
line is found in the recent incor- 
poration of the F. F. Pulver Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., with $200,- 
000, or, one-fifth of a million dol- 
lars, fully paid capital. In Janu- 
ary, 1902, four persons comprised 
the entire force of the establish- 
ment. January, 1903, finds the con- 
cern occupying an entire big four 
story and basement building, com- 
pletely equipped with the finest ma- 
chinery for printing, assembling 
and finishing an immense daily 
output of celluloid advertising nov- 
elties, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of hands, and yet the com- 
pany has on hand more orders 
than can be filled in several weeks 
and they continue to pour in. In 
talking with a representative of 
Printers’ INK the other day Mr. 
F. F. Pulver, president of the 
company bearing his name, said: 

“T have no quarrel with the ad- 
vertisers in weekly publications, 
monthly magazines and splendid 
daily newspapers. These gentle- 
men have lived long enough with 
their stomachs to know how to 
feed them. But.I do say to every 
advertiser in the world, no matter 
what form of publicity he has tak- 
en in the past, that it is good busi- 
ness to use novelties. The ar- 
ticle that is useful and _ that 
bears a terse announcement is, 
I believe, second to no advertise- 
ment that can be devised. Hun- 
dreds of different articles of every 
day use are made in celluloid, and 
being of daily use they make last- 
ing advertisements. For instance, 
here is the perpetual calendar with 
advertising matter printed on it. 
It’s hard to beat that—a calendar 
that lasts a lifetime and advertises 
as long as it lasts. 

“The value of advertising nov- 
elties is chiefly in their usefulness 
and the advertiser who bears that 
fact in mind is headed in the right 
direction. By a strict adherence to 
that fact, any business can be ad- 
vantageously advertised by means 
of well chosen novelties from the 
many lines already on the market 
or from those that are being spe- 
cially devised.” 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


The 
Fox River Butter Co. 


Joun W. CAMPSIE, 
Manager Printing Department, 
Evening Wisconsin Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

DEAR Sir: The first five thou- 
sand of the one hundred thousand 
edition of our “ Mrs. Roberts’ Con- 
version” booklets were received 
this morning. 





To say that we are pleased with 
them is putting it mildly, as they 
not only come fully up to our ex- 
pectations, but far beyond what we 
had originally hoped to produce. 


Yours very truly, 
THE Fox RIVER BuTTER Co. 
W. H. Holmes, Vice-Pres, 








IT’S THE 
Evening Telegram 
IN TORONTO. 


New York, Oct. 24, 1902. 
Mr, Perry Lukens, Jr., Tribune 

Bldg., City: 

Dear Sir—Referring to your 
inquiry as to my experience with 
the Toronto TELEGRAM, I beg to 
state that during the past year 
several of my customers have used 
the TELEGRAM extensively, the re- 
sults being highly satisfactory. 
The fact that we gave the 1ELE- 
GRAM almost equally as much bus- 
iness as any other Canadian paper 
makes it evident that our clients 
are well pleased with its drawing 
qualities. Respectfully yours, 

Jas. A. TEDFoRD, 
For Lyman D. Morse Adv. Agency. 
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Advertisement cost $6.50. 
It brought 2,122 replies. 
The net profit was $319.00. 
The cael ap- 


The Muncie 
(indiana) 


Star 


The name and address 
of the man who paid 
for the advertisement 
will be forwarded to 
any one interested. 
nll epee mal 
proves e 
morning circulation in 
Indiana. 


The actual average dail 
circulation for the mont 
of November, 1902, was 
















0. 








'7 out of 
8 homes 


in Sioux City are served reg- 
ularly with the 


Journal 


and it has practically no op- 
position in its own wide field, 
which includes West Iowa, 
North Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

It gives employment to 221 
people, and its pay roll aver- 
ages $400.00 a day. 

Advertisers get more profit, 
bigger results and better ser- 
vice than from any other 
paper in the Northwest. 

Paid circulation Da 
anteed to exc 


18,000 a day 


ALBERT E. HASBROOK, Mgr. N.Y. Office 
Times Bullding, New York 
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THE DAILY AND THE WEEKLY. 

General mediums are those which are 
not restricted to locality. In a strict 
sense the term has been applied more 
to those weeklies and monthlies, which, 
as a rule, scatter out over the whole 
country and penetrate every State and 
Teiritory. In England and other of the 
older densely populated countries these 
have been the popular medium for gen- 
eral advertising. America and Ameri- 


cans, use of the vast expanse of 
territory to be covered, were the first 
to br away from time-honored cus- 


toms and see the daily newspaper be- 
come the leading advertising medium— 
especially for local and general adver- 
tising—and it is now forging into first 
place for profitable mail order advertis- 
ing. his was but a natural evolution 
due to the fact that the daily speaks 
oftener and covers a specific community 
more thoroughly. It is more elastic than 
auy other medium and it.is only through 
its use that one may feel assured that 
a city, county, State or country has been 
thoroughly canvassed for business. In 
order to complete the work to a cer- 
tainty many use weeklies in villages too 
small to support the daily, while others 
use only the larger dailies in a State 
and do not value the smaller ones high- 
ly. The English publisher has for de- 
cades prevented the invasion of the ad- 
vertiser into the daily newspaper field 
from assuming large proportions. He 
has hedged his publication within a wall 
of obstacles which advertisers were un- 
able to surmount. To-day the hedge is 
crumbling slowly away. Americans are 
helping the Englishman to batter it 
down. Before long England will have 
seen the daily newspaper supplant all 
other mediums, as has America. Other 
European countries will likewise bow 
before its shrine. The daily news- 
p per is the supreme medium for in- 
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of them have the circulations they claim 
or passively permit the advertiser to be- 
i possess. There are a lot of 
them which have been going down hill 
rapidly—and only a few which have been 
going up. The Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s Weekly have been coming 
up. Puck, Judge, Truth; Life, Harp- 
er’s, Leshe’s and other of the old and 
popular weeklies are no longer counted 
as strong as they were a few years ago, 
and few have the circulations which 
they claim. Indeed, did any of these 
publications sell over 50,000 copies, the 
dvisor would be surprised to hear it— 
while it would not be astonished to know 
that not one in the list averaged a net 
sale of 35,000 or some as low as 20,000 
weekly. Advertisers who have remained 
with the weeklies for years—or who pat- 
ronize them because of past prestige—do 
not always think of the present, but 
they should in the case of all weeklies. 
Indeed, with all other publications, too. 
The good, old Youth’s Companion has 
been sliding down the circulation banis- 
ter, but it is still one of the best week- 
lies in the world—the best of its kind. 
A few religious weeklies are caning 
up, so, too, are a few others of genera 
circulation. In_ other special fields there 
are weeklies which are doing well, but 
those of national prominence have been 
going down rather than up. The point 
which the Advisor is making is that the 
eneral advertiser who expects a hun- 
rec thousand of circulation in many 
of the weeklies is paying the price but 
getting caly a fou or third of the 
circulation he pays for. He is a “dead 
one” so far as knowing where to adver- 
tise is concerned and should awaken 
from his lethargy for a long enough 
time to demand circulation proofs or 
cancel his contracts. Here are the rat- 
ings of a few weeklies as given in the 
American Newspaper Directory: 


troducing new goods and perpetuating Army, and Navy Journal.... 8,232 
aud increasing their sale. It is only American Agriculturist...... 7,885 
after an article has become a household American Machinist......... 16,394 
acquaintance in every city and village Christian  Herald............ 248, 

in the land that general mediums can Colliers’ Weekly (June)...... 263,131 
do their fullest measure of good. n- Family Story Paper.......... B 
eral advertisers should remember this— Harper’s Weekly............. B 
keep it always first and foremost in their fadge, EE la eed NE Tepe SRS Oe B 
minds—when making their bow to the Leslie’s Weekly............. 70,300 
public. It is much better for them to Life ..... sececcesedeeressen Cc 
cover a single State and do it thorou hly recta | ee er B 
than to cover a number of them and hit Outiook ........++.seeeeeees B 
only the high spots touched by weeklies Puck ..........eeeeseeeeeees Cc 
and monthlies. The daily is in_ itself Town » |” Em E 
a general medium because te is no longer Vogue .........sseeceseseee H 


confined to its own city—but goes over 
other territory, the area being restricted 
only the strength of the paper and 
its national reputation. It stands to rea- 
son that this scattered circulation is 
equally as valuable as general circula- 
tion in a monthly or weekly. 
.DECADENCE OF WEEKLIES. 
Collier's Weekly, in one of its letters 
to advertisers, suggests that the maga- 
zine advertiser usually loads weak pub- 
lications on his schedule after having 
selected all the leaders and s if it 
would not be wiser to take the leading 
weeklies instead of the weak monthlies. 
Indeed it would. Trifling with weekly 
publications is a dangerous task, how- 
ever. The leaders in this field are so 
few that they may be counted on the 
fingers of the hands. The illustrated 
weekly is almost @ back number. Few 





Leslie’s Weekly, it will be noticed, is 
crecited with 70,300 copies. A publish- 
e:’s announcement underneath this rat- 
ing calls for only 65,000 copies—and it 
is a stereotyped announcement that has 
been run_for a long time without re- 
vision. Collier’s has permitted an ex- 
amination of its circulation. How near 
the others noted above can come to the 
figures quoted—under rigid examination 
—only the publishers alone know, but 
they are considered honest and reliable. 
All the publications rated by letter are 
in great doubt. Some have more, prob- 
ably, but some have less than the letter 
ratings indicate. How is an advertiser 
to feel safe in patronizing any of them? 
Use them only when they prove their 
leadership. Do not accord any_publica- 
tion even its letter rating unti it proves 
its right to it—The Advisor, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS. 


and Lettering, 

The above constitutes a partial 
list of professions and trades that 
may be learned by mail, according 
to the wise instructors at the other 
end of the line. 

There is a question now arising 
as to the ability of those in charge 
of some of the correspondence 
schools to make good their asser- 
tions. We do not decry the value 
of the correspondence schools in 
all cases. It has been the means, 
and is to-day the means, of self- 
education. The justly famous 
Scranton School of Correspond- 
ence may be taken as an example 
of what ape accomplished along 
this line. The Page-Davis school 
of advertising also furnishes a 
striking example of the success at- 
tendant upon this form of instruc- 
tion; but is it not being run into 
the ground? The absurdity of a 
course of medical instruction by 
mail must ‘be patent to all. The 
absolute impossibility of teaching 
pharmacy from a distance is also 
a sad commentary upon the over- 
reaching ambition of the would-be 
instructor by mail. There are 
some professions and some arts 
that require actual contact with 


the material before the stu- 
dent can in any way, se 
or form he pronounced  effi- 


cient, For instance: Would any 
railroad accept the services of. a 
fireman who had been taught to 
fire a locomotive through the me- 
dium of a few sheets of paper? 
we hardly. He — be placed 
in e gangway with an expert 
fireman, and would work culer be 
direction for some time before he 
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was adjudged competent to k 

a certain head of steam in the boil- 
er, Is it at all possible for one 
who possesses no particular talent 
in the direction of story writing 
to be made a proficient novelist 
through instructions that come, 
possibly from some chap who has 
never written a story in his life? 
Have the schools of instruction by 
mail entirely eliminated genius 
and natural adaptability from the 
qualifications necessary to turn out 
a finished product? Is it possi- 
ble for a man in New York to sit 
at his desk and turn out a finished 
product in the shape of an artist 
or china painter in Chicago? It 
hardly seems possible. 

There are certain things that 
may be taught by mail, or, at least, 
instruction may be given by mail, 
of sufficient completeness to turn 
out a man full of theory, who 
needs nothing but a little practice 
to put him into shape. Among 
these may be mentioned advertis- 
ing, electrical engineering, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, journalismand 
other professions, but there is also 
a large list of impossibles, and 
perhaps these impossibles may 
made to stand out in bright relief, 
if the reader will simply ask him- 
self if he would like to be shaved 
by a barber who had taken a course 
of instruction by mail.—Ad Sense - 
for December. 


ADVERTISING PHRASE ILLUSTRATED. 





USED BY PEOPLE IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE, 
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Advertisers 


should bear in mind 


That ST. LOUIS is the fourth city 
in the United States. 


It has a population of nearly 
700,000 people. 


There are over 7,000 manufacturing 
plants within the city limits. 


In these plants are employed over 
100,000 persons, to whom are paid, monthly, 
wages of over four million dollars. 


The ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE goes into 
the homes of more wage earners than any 
other paper published in that city. 


The CHRONICLE’S 51,000 daily subscribers 
can be reached for less money than 

a like amount of circulation could be 
obtained from any other paper in St. Louis. 


Advertisers cannot cover this field 
thoroughly or reach the real buyers of 
advertised products without using 

the ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE. 


Three hundred and fifteen thousand, 

the daily output of the Scripps-McRae League, 
the CINCINNATI POST, ST. LOUIS 
CHRONICLE, CLEVELAND PRESS and the 
COVINGTON (HY.) POST, is offered for less 
money than the same amount of 
circulation could be purchased any- 

where else in the country. 


Foreign Advertising Department: 
D. J. RANDALL, 

53 Tribune Bldg., New York, or 
I. Ss. WALLIS, 

116 Hartford Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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PICTURES THAT REALLY IL- 
LUSTRATE. 





As ads are compacted into small 
spaces, condensed in argument and 
given greater force generally, the 
purposeless advertising picture be- 
gins to disappear. True, there are 
still plenty of illustrations utilized 
for the sake of having a picture of 
some sort. Pretty women still 
grace advertising stories that have 
no bearing whatever upon feminin- 
ity, and will doubtless continue to 
do so for many years to come. The 
latest word in advertising, how- 
ever, is the picture that illustrates 
the ad as a whole. Instead of a 
straggling production covering half 












80% of the furnace heat , goes tp” 
the chimecy $80 out of every 
$100 in the coal heer econ 
Moraz: Save coal by building 
warm The waste_of one 
winter in's cold house would pay 
for enough 


CABOT’S 
Sheathing “ Quilt n 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Masutacturer 
774 pe A — ‘Boston, Mess. 
Agénts at all Central 




















a newspaper page, couched in 
vague terms and exploiting half a 
dozen separate articles, the up-to- 
date ad is a compact little an- 
nouncement of a few inches, treat- 
ing a definite article in a definite 
way, and so cleverly put together 
that it cannot be overlooked. To 
make it still more compact and give 
it a finer point the picture is made 
to fit the text. Formerly the text 
was cut to fit the picture, or frank- 
ly ignored it altogether, but the 
ablest constructors of present-day 
ads combine text and picture into 
a strong, forceful whole. An ad 
that is in harmony with its picture 
from first to last has great force. 
It hits home and hits hard. Next 
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to the picture that is used merely 
as an eye-catcher comes that which 
This too 


illustrates a catchline. 


Colonist Excursions 

California agate 

Srsoe Peer eee eens aly ge a 
PA ar Santa Fe 





is usually another kind of eye- 
catcher. When the adwriter has 
fired off a pun in his catchline he 
drops the picture altogether and 
goes off on another tack. Be- 
tween the illustrated catchline and 
the pretty girl printed for her own 
sake the latter is usually prefer- 
able. It is a ibetter eye-catcher, 
while the illustrated, punni 

catchline is commonly a cheap ef- 
fect. The picture that illustrates 
the ad as a whole is the latest and 
strongest advertising illustration 
that has been evolved. “Where 
the Money Goes” not only leads in- 
to the ad in a brisk, businesslike 
way, but it is applicable to every 
line of text. When the reader has 
reached the bottom the picture 
has more force than when he be- 
gan. The punning catchline pic- 
ture would have lost its little bit 
of effect altogether. The Santa Fe 





illustration shows a new way of 
humanizing a dry subject, and has 
also great force. The Cyko pic- 
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ture is a real gem. One does not 
need a page of space to tell his 
story with a cut of that kind. In 
fact, by adding the words “Photo- 
graphic paper’ to the trademark 
and giving the firm name and ad- 
dress, the picture would be a com- 
plete ad in itself. “Prints at night” 
is the whole story, and the picture 
gives it at a glance. The little 
Shakespeare cut was taken from an 
ad of Rolfe’s “Shakespeare,” pub- 


CH 


ye | 


ey — = 
" 
f wer Prints at Night | 


Makes pictures in black and wh! 
i of 
Seco’ Sia teen 


Bipot as eae 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO, 


122-124 Fifth Avenue (sythand 28th Sts.), New Yorx 
Auas Block (Randolph St. and Wabash Ave.) CHICAGO 


lished by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. It is easy to see 
how it attracts the eye and gives 
character to a type ad. Effects of 
the sort reproduced here usually 
work out best in black and white 
rather than halftone. The object is 
to save space, primarily, wherefore 
the picture must be small. The 
strong contrasting white and black 
of the line etching gives strength 
that cannot be obtained with half- 
tones, unless they be large ones. 
cocina 
Eptr your advertising matter care- 
fully—prune the tree of its dead 
branches by cutting out irrelevant words 
and phrases.—The Advisor. 
22 Dat tem ll 
Earty to bed 
And early to rise: 
Stick to your trade 
And advertise. 
—Merchandise. 
A woup ad, like an empty vessel, 
makes the most noise—but that’s all.— 
White's Sayings. 
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The Chicago 
Record - Herald’s 


Sworn circulation for December 


~ 162,736 


"205,483 


The Sunday circulation gained 
in one year, 


84,478 


The Record-Herald has the 
greatest known circulation 
in Chicago. 
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Ten 
Dollars 


for each volume—net. 


January 1, 1903. 
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H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 





ALEX. T. BROWN, Pres. CABLE ADDRESS 


WwW. ©. LIPE, ogpraced “ FRANKLIN ” 
+ ‘. Pannen, Teas & Mar. mM o TO R Cc 4 R Lona DisTANce TELEPHONE 


GILES H. STILWELL, ATry. DEPARTMENT 











Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1902. 


RALPH TEMPLE & AUSTRIAN Co., 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs: 


Most everybody realizes now days that advertising of the 
right sort is the key to business success. 


Advertising gets business. 
Advertising makes business. 
Advertising holds business. 


We have found also that no matter how much a man 
knows about advertising, Printers’ INK helps him to know 
more. 


It is a weekly paper, as you probably know, and is, we 
think, the best of its class. 


It is also chuck full of good hard business sense. 


Believing you will appreciate it, we have ordered it sent 
to you during your contract with us. 


Yours truly, 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 





The above is a copy of a letter which a progressive corporation, who realizes the value or 
publicity, has addressed to its agents. There are many wholesale firms who could profitably 
follow their example. Noman ever read PRINTERS’ INK without profiting thereby. A large 
percentage of the wholesaler’s advertising appropriation is wasted because the retailer 
doesn't understand the force of publicity. Let him read PRINTERS’ INK for a year and he 
will handle your goods to a better advantage for yourself and himself. The Little School- 
master is an educator and a money saver and earner,—[EDITOR PRINTERS’ INK. ] 
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Classified Advertising Tells 
The Story of a Newspaper’s 
Advertising Worth. 


In classified advertising, more surely than in any other kind, 
every reply can be traced with absolute certainty. So the classified 
advertiser eliminates every element of doubt as to the relative use- 
fulness of given papers. His choice of mediums is based on definite 
results, His experience is worth the consideration of advertisers who 
cannot themselves so certainly measure the value of each medium. 


These Figures Tell The Story of 
The Cleveland Field 


Record of classified advertising run in the four English news- 
papers of Cleveland during the entire year 1902, measured in columns 
of 300 lines: 


Plain Dealer.......... 3,803 % columns. 
Maa tcndecacas tes 9+a0tanen 8,080 “ 
BIR. o 5060 ys ode cicessscdves 2,240% 
WEE Since ssc cdttcseesextuce 15064 “ 


The comparative standing of the papers is more clearly shown 
by the following table: 


Plain Dealer’s 
Lead 


Over THE PRESS...... 773 columns, or 25 per cent. 
Over THe Leaper....1,56314 min eee = 
Over THE WoRLD..... 2,297% eae 


Cleveland is the metropolis of Ohio. THE PLAIN DEALER is its 
best newspaper and its best advertising medium. 


THE PLAIN DEALER PUBLISHING CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, 
Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 
Tribune Bidg., N.Y. Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 
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TRANSPORTATION ADVER- 
TISING. : 


By Joel Benton. 

The ‘time once was when rail- 
roads and steamboats were so few, 
each representing unparalleled or 
unopposing lines, that the merest 
announcements of departures and 
arrivals were all that seemed ne- 
cessary for them in the advertising 
way. In fact, their owners were 
able to get all the papers on their 
route to keep advertising time 
tables standing in their advertis- 
ing columns concerning them— 
and reading notices, too, were of- 
fered—all with no cash payment 
and, in some instances, without 
“the pass” by way of reciprocity. 

But the situation within the past 
twenty years has greatly changed. 
Rival roads and lines, so far as 
the railway is concerned, at least, 
are to be found almost everywhere. 
You can go now two or three ways 
to almost any place—certainly to 
any big city from another big 
city—and to foreign lands by water 
in a variety of ways. Railroads 
and boats, therefore, are not im- 
mune from rivalry any more than 
other businesses and they must 
tell the public of their special at- 
tractions and arguments if they do 
not wish to lose patronage. Book- 
lets describing the routes by rail, 
beautifully illustrated, are among 
the most attractive methods of ad- 
vertising a railroad that have yet 
gone forth, I believe, and should 

of prime service. Certainly, 
when you see the Maine and Penn- 
sylvania scenery, Niagara Falls, the 
Rocky Mountains and the Yose- 
mite and California wonders ex- 
ploited by both author and artist, 
you must be a confirmed “stay-at- 
home” if you do not feel an allur- 
ing spell cast over you on behalf 
of traveling to these places. The 
maps made by different railroads, 
giving their chief line and the trib- 
utary branches to it, are also im- 
pressive. Whether one map-mak- 
er makes them all, I cannot say, 
but they surprise you always by 
proving that the particular rail- 
road thus heralded seems to be 
the predominant one and actually 
the vertebrae line on which the 
whole country is built. But lay it 
down and pick up another, and 
you see that it is really a subordi- 





nate road and that the other most 
truly stands forth as the great 
railway system of the country. An- 
other way of booming a railroad 
is to give “Catchy Names for Fast 
Trains.” Under this title a recent 
writer in the New York Times 
says that a competition has lately 
ended in Chicago which resulted 
in dividing up a considerable prize 
among five persons for such a 
name. The name was the “North 
Star Limited” for a train to go be- 
tween Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. The writer says 
(although a rival road claims this 
title is an infringement on one of 
its own) that this “calls attention 
to the value of such a name to a 
railroad for advertising purposes, 
and the trouble to which its offi- 
cial: go to secure a terse, catchy 
designation of their fastest and 
most luxurious expresses.” Other 
catchy names now familiar are 
“Lake Shore Limited,” “Empire 
State Express,” “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited,” “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial,” “Sunset Limited,” “Overland 
Limited,” “North Coast Limited,” 
“Golden State Limited,” “Black 
Diamond,” “Royal Blue” and 
“Colonial Express.” Some curi- 
ous names that this writer E 
are, “Ghost Express,” “F. F. V”’— 
meaning “Fast Flying Virginian” 
—and “Rip Van Winkle Flyer.” 
All of these and others are good, 
because they are packed in two or 
three words, and, if there is any 
objection to any of them, it can 
only be to the somewhat unlimited 
use of the word “Limited.” Other 
things that the railroad can men- 
tion to draw custom is to recall 
the solidity of their roadbed, the 
fine cars, the dining and library 
and other service arrangements 
thereon. The multiplicity of tick- 
ets, and particularly commutation 
and mileage tickets, and a fre- 
quency of induced excursions over 
a line, by the offer of half rates 
for a day, or series of days, are, it 
seems to me, of striking benefit 
to roads that offer them. No rail- 
road can afford to carry’ many 
empty seats—nor can it afford to 
drive away freight by illiberal 
charges. In fact, almost anything 
that prevents these misfortunes 
will make material for profitable 
publicity. 
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A COIN-IN-THE-SLOT CAFE. 


Automatic devices for the sale of 
food and drink have been success- 
fully operated in Berlin and Paris 
nearly five years, but until the 
opening in Philadelphia some 
months ago the coin-in-the-slot 
cafe had not been tried in the 
United States. A second automatic 
restaurant has now beenestablished 
at 830 Broadway, by the Harcombe 
Restaurant Company, which holds 
the sole New York rights for the 
“Automat,” which is the name of 
the new cafe. The machines come 
direct from Germany, where they 
are made under the supervision of 
Herr Sielaff, their inventor. Along 
the sides of the Broadway lunch- 
room are ranged twenty-four of 
these machines, each of which sup- 
plies four separate articles of food 
or drink. Some furnish hot cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa, lemonade, cold 
milk, ice cream soda and other 
non-intoxicating beverages, which 
are drawn in cup or glass by the 

tron, who simply inserts a nic- 

el or dime and turns a handle. 
Others sell sandwiches, eclairs, 
charlotte russe and pieces of pie 
for a nickel. These articles are 
piled upon the shelves of a lo 
dumb-waiter that runs in a shaft 
to the kitchen in the basement. 
The patron’s coin causes this 
dumb-waiter to rise one section, 
permitting him to lift his purchase 
off its little metal shelf. When the 
dumb-waiter is empty it automati- 
cally drops to the kitchen and is 
re-stocked by the cooks. Several 
sections operating on this same 
principle are devoted to roasts, 
soups and entree dishes at twenty- 
five cents each. Patrons drop a 

uarter in a slot above the article 

esired and a check bearing a let- 
ter is released. This in turn is 
dropped into another slot and falls 
to the kitchen, where the cooks 
note the letter and supply the order 
hot from the stoves. The entree 
dishes are sent up on a small tray 
containing meat, knife and fork, 
butter, bread and napkin. They 
are served very quickly. The 
whole operation takes less than a 
minute. Food is taken and eaten, 
after which servants remove the 
empty dishes. Six sections of the 
twenty-four are devoted to various 





drinks, and constitute a complete 
automatic barroom. Four kinds of 
beer, eight varieties of wine, 
straight whiskies and brandies, six 
varieties of cordial and several 
sorts of cocktail are served. The 
cordials are furnished from neat 
little casks set on stands at the 
corners of the cafe. 

“The only beverage that we have 
omitted from our list is cham- 
pagne,” said Mr. J. D. Harcombe, 
“and efforts are now being made 
to perfect a mechanism that will 
handle that. The barroom feature 
of the ‘Automat’ will be an im- 
portant factor in augmenting sales 
during hours when there is little 
demand for lunches and meals. 
This part of New York is essen- 
tially a noon-hour district for the 
restaurant business, but we shall 
keep open until twelve o'clock 
every evening and patrons will find 
it a much nicer place to take a 
sociable drink than the ordinary 
barroom. It has the features of 
the European cafe, for one thing, 
and patrons can sit at tables to 
drink. For another, we are able 
to serve a better uality of liquors 
than the average Der. I'll venture 
to say that this is the first time 
that really first-class cocktails have 
been sold in New York for a dime. 
Some of our mixed drinks cost 
fifteen cents, and are sold by ma- 
chines that take three nickels. If 
four are put in the machine gives 
one back, and every machine in the 
cafe is so delicately adjusted that 
it gives back pennies, lightweig ht 
money, plugged or mutilated pn 
and everything but the correct 
equivalent for the article it sells. If 
a machine is empty or temporarily 
out of order it also refunds money 
—cheerfully. We expect to feed 
3,000 people here daily, and the 
‘Automat’ saves so much labor 
that fifty people will cook all the 
food, carry away all empty dishes 
and look after other work. It 
would take many more to handle 
such a trade by the old method. 
Hence we are able to give better 
food at lower prices, to offer it in 
more dainty form and serve it 


more quickly, and to put it before 
patrons with the least possible 
handling. There are no waiters, 
and in our kitchen half of the work 
is performed by machines. Bread, 
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meats and butter are all cut auto- 
matically. A tub of butter is put 
into a machine and one turn of a 
crank produces sixty small pats. 
We also have our own carbonating 
plant and distillers for drinking 
and soda water. As there are no 
waiters, so there are no tips, and 
the quality of food and service 
are such that we expect to work 
something of a revolution in the 
quick lunch trade. We cater to 
the man who spends from twenty- 
five to fifty cents for a warm meal 
at noon, and to those who want 
lighter refections such as coffee 
and pie, sandwiches and the like. 
We have spent no money in adver- 
tising, for the novelty of the ‘Au- 
tomat’ made it known and created 
a trade for us before we opened. 
As fast as possible the company 
will open other rooms throughout 
New York City. This place is 
fitted up in German style because 
there are many Germans in this 
section of the city. Others will be 
made to reflect the districts in 
which they are located. It took 
six months to install the mechan- 
ism for this cafe, as every bit of 
it was brought from Germany. The 
cost’ was $75,000. Practically 
everything in the place is of metal 
or glass, and so arranged as to be 
kept eternally clean. Our kitchen 
has no holes or corners for dirt 
or dust. It can be cleaned with 
the hose, like the deck of a ship. 
We cook entirely by steam and 
gas, and the two foremost aims in 
the installation of the system have 
been cleanliness and a minimum 
of handling of all food. We offer 
better quality for the established 
prices, with a degree of cleanliness 
obtainable in no other way. But 
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perhaps the feature that wilJl estab- 
lish the ‘Automat’ most quickly 
in the favor of New Yorkers is its 
facilities for serving things quick- 
ly. Entrees are usually in the cus- 
tomer’s hands fifteen seconds after 
he has deposited his coin, and they 
are the most complicated dishes we 
sell. It is not too much to say that 
a man can buy a complete meal and 
take it to a table in less than two 
minutes. The only drawback to 
the system that I have heard ad- 
vanced is that of complicated me- 
chanism. This criticism comes 
from ee who do not consider 
that all mechanism is hidden, prac- 
tically, and that the patron has 
only to insert his money and turn 
a handle to buy anything in the 
place. The public has become 
educated to buying from smaller 
slot machines, and we anticipate 
no difficulty whatever in this par- 
ticular.” 


———_ +0 
STATISTICS OF THE ADVERTIS- 
ER’S HORNY-HANDED 
FRIENDS. 


The last census gives the number of 
farms in the United States as 5,730,- 
657; the number of people over ten 
years of age engaged in agriculture 
was pe.get.70s or thirty-six per cent 
of all enga in eaintul occupations. 
The people living in cities of 4,000 or 
over number, roundly, 28,500,000, or 
thirty-seven per cent of the total. Those 
classed as semi-urban—tnose living in 
towns and villages having less than 
4,000 people—number 8,250,000, or 
eleven per cent, and the remaining peo- 
ple were classed as rural, comprising 
39,500,000, or fifty-two per cent.—T 

hautauquan. 





SHOULD BE “OMEGA.” 

On a Westchester County road is a 
rock bearing the inscription: “You must 
repent or go to hell.” Across the road 
from it, on another rock, is the ad- 
vice: “Use St. Jacob’s Oil for burns.” 
—Fame. 








A BUSINESS BUILDER. 


To build up trade, reach the family. To reach 
the families in Washington, D. C., advertise in 
THE EVENING STAR. It goes into 15,000 houses 
at the National Capital where no other Washington 
daily is taken. THE STAR is delivered daily into 
over 92 per cent of the homes of the white people of 
Washington—practically reaching everybody reachable. 


M. LEE STARKE, 
Manager General Advertising, 
Tribune Building, N. Y. Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


“What is the best position for an 
advertisement?” was the question 
discussed at the fifty-third monthly 
meeting of the Sphinx Club, held 
at the Waldorf Astoria on the 
evening of December 10, 1902. In 
calling the organization to order 
after dinner President Daniels re- 
ferred to the pleasant annual din- 
ner of the Atlas Club, of Chicago, 
which was attended in November 
by a considerable delegation from 
the Sphinx Club. Mr. F. James 
Gibson, of the New York Daily 
News, then delivered the follow- 
ing address upon the question of 
the evening: 


The best position for an advertisement 
is where the greatest number of pros- 
ective purchasers are likely to see it. 
What is this position? In attempting to 
answer I shall remind you, first, that 
modern advertising is of two kinds— 
the kind that helps or increases cir- 
culation, such as is generally known as 
small classified advertising, including 
“wants” of all sorts, railroad time 
tables, excursions, notices of meetings, 
lectures, auction sales, amusements, ar- 
ticles for sale or exchange, articles 
wanted, things lost or found, and so on. 
To these should be added the great bulk 
of retail or department store advertising. 
The other kind of advertising is the 
kind that probably does not help circu- 
lation. No daily newspaper can really 
achieve a very large circulation unless it 
has a liberal portion of circulation bring- 
ing advertising. The newspaper 
has the most of it, other things being 
ual, is the best advertising medium. 
This is true because people are in the 
habit of reading this kind of a newspa- 
per on account of the advertising it 
carries. Medicines, foods and other 
proprietary articles ought also to 
laced in the same category, and, indeed 
am not sure that all advertising could 
not, with the greatest advantage to the 
advertiser, be classified or grouped to- 
gether, thus helping them to become cir- 
culation bringers. But, assuming that 
there is advertising which is not read 
for its own sake, so much as for the 
company in which it is found, let us in- 
= what is the best company for it. 
his brings us to the question: What is 
the most interesting part of the daily 
paper to people who do the buying at 


retail? Who, then, are those who do 
most of the buying? Why, the women, 
of course. he average American 


woman does the retail buying for her- 
self, her children, her household and 
frequently for her husband. I believe 
firmly that more women are interested 
in the sections of a paper containing the 
small classified and retail store adver- 
tising (more especially the latter) than 
in what is called pure reading matter, 
and I believe that if you will think 
for a few minutes about this you will 
agree with me. I believe that a full 


page advertisement of R. H. Macy & Co. 
or John Wanamaker creates more inter- 
est among the buying public than does 
a page of average. reading matter. | 
believe that one of these advertisements 
comes nearer to the heart of the average 
woman reader, has more vital things in 
it and holds her attention longer, 

does any other part of the paper. In 
view of all these things can any one 
seriously ask: What is the best position 
for a newspaper advertisement? Is it 
not demonstrated clearly that the best 
of all positions is right in among retail 
store and other circulation producing ad- 
vertising? If an advertisement in order 
to pull well must be next reading, what 
about magazine advertising? Nearly 
all magazines bunch their advertise- 
ments in the front and back, more par- 
ticularly in the back. Is an advertise- 
ment hidden away in the middle of one 
of these big bunches of advertising bad- 
ly placed because it is not next to read- 
ing? I think the real truth is, that an ad- 
vertisement placed among a lot of other 
advertisements is an ideal position, for the 
reason that such a large aggregation of 
advertising attracts because of its very 
volume, owing to the great human in- 
terest attached to the various announce- 
ments. And yet, we find advertisers 
who use up a large part of their gray 
matter, considerable of their time and 
energy in trying to get what they call 
Position with a capital P. <A reader of 
a newspaper who has an advertisement 
thrust upon him top of column, next 
to reading and in the middle of an in- 
teresting news item, is not so likely to 
be kindly disposed toward what he may 
properly look upon as an intrusion. On 
the other hand, if you insert an adver- 
tisement among others of a like or sim- 
ilar nature, are you not likely to catch 
the reader in a more receptive state of 
mind? I commend this more or less 


abstruse point to the consideration of 
Brother Mahin’s staff of colle; pro- 
fessors. Advertisers place an advertise- 


ment in a magazine, and are satisfied 
with being buried with other advertise- 
ments and getting good returns for their 
money. They place an announcement 
in a street car and as there is no “pure 
reading” to get next to they never think 
of trying to get next to it. They paint 
a sign on a fence or the side of a 
building without ever thinking of asking 
anyone to place a lot of reading matter 
all around it. But, when they come to 
place advertising in newspapers, it is 
quite another story. In common with 
all other newspaper men, I will rejoice 
when the antiquated top-of-column-next- 
to-reading superstition is dead and 
buried, and all advertising creators and 
all advertising agents magnify their of- 
fice and exalt their calling and pay 
a deserved tribute to the brains de- 
voted to the production of advertising 
4 conceding that the advertising in 
the great publications of the day is 
equal if not greater in interest to the 
reading public than are the news and 
editorial columns. I will close. with 
the following paragraph written by Geo. 

Rowell and appearing in -a_ recent 
issue of Printers’ Inx: “If there is 
one fallacy floating around in the ad- 
vertising world to-day that is more 
popular than any other, it is the notion 
that an advertisement, in order to have 
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any value, must occupy a special posi- 
tion.” 


Mr. Frank Presbrey’s address, 
“Trans tion and Advertising,” 
originally delivered at the annual 
dinner of the Atlas Club, was then 
read by general request: 


If I were to ask the question, Which 
is the best advertised article in the 
world? there might justly be a difference 
of opinion among us; but when I ask, 
Which is the best advertised country in 
the world? the universal answer would 
be, the United States. We are not only 
known as the best and biggest advertis- 
ers, but are recognized all over the globe 
as being the best advertised. By our 
energy, our tireless industry, and our 
active intelligence we have won our way 
to the very front rank of mighty na- 
tions in the comparatively brief space 
of five generations. There is no par- 
allel for such national progress in the 
history of the world. he railroads of 
the United States have advertised Amer- 
ica and American progress as nothing 
else has done. I have visited every 
country but one in continental Europe 
and I have found in the smallest vil- 
lages, even deep in the heart of the 
Austrian Tyrol, advertisements of the 
leading great trunk lines of this coun- 
try. The splendid wall maps issued by 
many of our trunk lines are adorning 
school-rooms all over the world. It is 
the indomitable spirit of American trans- 
portation advertising which has spread 
the knowledge of our glorious country 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and 
led four hundred and ninety-three thou- 
sand immigrants to cast their lot among 
us during the calendared year. As a 
nation of travellers we are not satis- 
fied with seeing our own country, large 
and beautiful as it is, but some eighty 
thousand of us cross the Atlantic eve 
year to view the sights of Europe. It 
is this annual migration of ours 
which is. dargely responsible for 
the magnificent fleet of ocean liners 
now existing and which is growing 
rapidly year by _ year. Thus to the 
citizens of the United States is due the 
honor of actually having created by de- 
mand the luxurious and swift floatin 
palaces of the Atlantic and Pacific whic 
to-day furnish ideal transportation and 
bring the Old and New orlds, both 
to the East and West of us, within a few 
days of our shores. For the purpose 
of securing a fitting illustration of the 
wonderful development and growth of 
transportation advertising, I asked the 
advertising managers of six magazines 
(all of importance, which were pub- 
lished fifteen years ago) to give me a 
tecord of the amount of transportation 
advertising carried during the year 1887 
as compared with the eleven months 
of 1902. You will as I was, sur- 
prised at the results. Fifteen years ago 
these six magazines carried, during the 
entire year, but thirty-two and a 
uarter pages of steamship advertising. 
For the eleven months of 1902, not 
counting December, these same maga- 
zines have carried three hundred and 
eighty-five pages of railroad —— shew | 
and eighty-five pages of steamship ad- 
i in a recent number 
of an advertising publication that until 





auite recently railroad advertising has 
not only been in a rut, but in a very 
bad rut. Stipulated plans and methods 
have been followed heretofore and the 
result has been very poor advertising, 
to say the least. I do not believe this. 
There never was a time when the ad- 
vertisements of the New York Central, 
the Santa Fe, the Northwestern, the 
Burlington, the Southern Railroad, and 
other lines were not leading examples 
of the best contemporaneous t _of 
publicity. Compared with the advertise- 
merts which are being put out to-day 
many of these earlier efforts appear 
crude, but bear in mind that we havé 
been making great strides not only 
in the art of illustrating but in the 
various mechanical processes, and adver- 
tisements of ten years ago can be prop- 
erly criticised only when compared with 
other advertisements issued at that time. 

Travel is the roatest educator in the 
world, and he who induces travel by his 
pen or brush is aiding the general edu- 
cation of the masses. The first desire 
which comes to the average man as soon 
as he has reached the point of having 
an income a little larger than his neces- 
sities require, is to travel. At this stage 
of his existence he is the legitimate 
prospective customer of the railroads or 
steamship lines, and nine times out of 
ten the company whose advertisements 
have made an impression on him will 
get his money. This illustrates the cum- 
ulative and investment quality of good 
advertising. I recall an instance of a 
letter received recently by one of the 
steamship companies i represent from 
a man in Connecticut, calling attention 
to an advertisement of a special cruise 
which had not been advertised for four 
ears, and asking for definite rates for 
himself and family on the trip. There 
is an increasing army of summer and 
winter travelers who go to new places 
each season, feeling that in this way 
they add to their knowledge of the coun- 
try and their circle of friends. it ought 
not to be forgotten that every few years 
there comes forward a new generation 
of travelers. These le are most 
susceptible to attractively illustrated and 
phrased advertisements, and are led 
through them to consider places and lo- 
cations which otherwise would not 
have occurred to them. This is the 
reason, I presume, why every railroad 
advertising man in America has been 
struggling for years past to put out a 
picture of the prettiest girl, with the 
result that every style of female beauty 
has been exploited from the aboriginal 
creature of Simpson’s creation to the 
fat girl of the Lackawanna. This elc- 
ment of human interest appeals equally, 
if not ~ ¥ more fully, to inanimate 
objects, such as great steamships or 
powerful locomotives. The splendid ad- 
vertisements of the Alton, showing the 
engineer at the throttle of a fast-fiying 
locomotive, was to my mind one of the 
happy hits of the recent past in rail- 
road advertising. Humanity, too, loves 
a great ship. 24 experience, which has 
been greater perhaps than that of any 
other man in ocean steamship advertis- 
ing, has proven that a han e pic- 
ture of a ship is always certain to catch 
the public eye. enormous circula- 
tions of magazines cnd newspapers .to-day 
attest the public voracity for reading 
matter, If railroad advertisements are 
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presented in attractive and readable 
manner their m must prevail; but 
it takes constant reiteration to make a 
dent in the public’s memory, and it is 
the everlasting keeping at it which 
brings results. Few advertisers realize 
that when they are paying for a page 
in the leading m: es they are paying 
the highest ground rent in the world. It 
costs an advertiser $3,000 in round fig- 
ures to occupy one page one issue in 
the leading magazines. Any superstruc- 
ture built upon such expensive property 
must therefore be of the best to bring 
dividends. But expensive as advertising 
sis, it is a mighty oo railroad or steam- 
ship line which not have a story 
which it will pay to tell. Even the short 
local lines can stimulate travel by ju- 
dicious publicity. Transportation adver- 
tising has, too, a marked effect upon 
other kinds of advertising. Railroad 
publicity draws attention to the desir- 
able real estate along the line, to the 
hotels and summer or winter resorts. It 
thus becomes a solicitor for other ad- 
ss and is generally a successful 
one. erever transportation adver- 
tising is seen, other advertising is sure 
to follow. Few great railroads in these 
days have any distinctive advantages 
over other lines to offer the traveler 
so far as comfort en route is concerned. 
er yy line operates through 
vestibuled trains with dining cars. The 
public has been educated to such a de- 
gree of comfort that it expects such con- 
veniences just as a man counts on hav- 
ing running water and electric light in 
his room at a metropolitan hotel. All 
talk about superior service has become 
to a great extent airv persiflage, except 
in such sections where the process of 
development is still going on. Hence 
the drawing card of vestibule trains, 
which but a few years ago was such a 
prominent feature in the announcements 
of the more enterprising roads, has lost 
much of its force and vigor. Dining- 
cars have so generally superseded the 
old-style dyspepsia-breeding railroad eat- 
ing-house that practically all trunk trains 
offer the same inducement, and the 
feature has ceased to be of two-line-pica- 
style importance. Running trains on 
time is one of the best advertisements 
of any railroad, as a continued variance 
between a road’s schedules and its per- 
formance creates distrust and contempt. 
Nothing jars more than to travel on 
trains which are proverbially late. Our 
friends the general passenger agents are 
generally an up-to-date, broad-gauged 
set of men, closely in touch with the 
pulse of the traveling public, and alert 
to take every Gomany offered. I can 
name a dozen American nassenger agents 
who have done more for the material 
development of our country than all the 
princes of the monarchies have done 
for Europe. Most of them are, how- 
ever, handicapped in putting out adver- 
tising by a ent which cannot 
be brought to appreciate the real earn- 
ing power of advertising matter, a fact 
which every keen merchant knows and 
anpreciates. Too many roads are still 
clinging to the ancient idea that the 
folder does the business and answers 
all purposes of advertising. In this I 
differ with them without depreciating in 
the least the folder’s usefulness as a 
medium for the diffusion of definite and 
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detailed information. I believe, how- 
ever, that the folder is but a clerk to 
wait upon you when you get in a store, 
Lut its usefulness in getting customers 
and working up trade is exceedingly 
timited. It is for reference rather 
argument. Its distribution is too largely 
confined among those who have already 
made up their minds to take a trip, and 
simply wish to look up details in connec- 
tion with it to be effective as a producer 
= re, tps enue 8 of the booklet 
epends entirely upon the attractiveness 
of the first impression it makes, the 
brightness and interest of its literary 
contents, the perfection of its illustra- 
tions, the completeness with which it 
creates the desire for travel, and lastly 
no means, its distribution. The 
well-done booklet is a valuable feeder 
to other publicity of a railroad or steam- 
ship line, and it is the keystone of the 
follow-up system which is an absolute 
essenti in securing satisfactory re- 
sults. An ideal railroad publication is 
that which deals with definite outings 
and publishes the exact cost and itiner- 
ary, together with so much description 
as is necessary to bring about the de- 
sire to visit the places and a wealth of 
illustrations. This is being notablv weil 
done by the many roads in their summer 
and winter resort books, but there is 
still room for improvement. My criti- 
cism is that they are generally not suffi- 
ciently reliable in their descriptions and 
details. This is largely due to the 
officers of the railroad who wish to 
curry favor with each hotel and board- 
ing house keeper on the line. Hence 
eve: sky is blue and every locality 
ideal. Mud puddles ond Sagem streams 
are turned into babbling brooks, and 
swampy meadows are hypnotized by the 
en of the writer into sylph-like dells. 
have never seen in any literature put 
out by a railroad due prominence given 
to the mosquito, and I fear the reaction 
would be so great that even the print- 
in resses would stop if they were 
called upon to run a paragraph in which 
the prevalence of malaria was discoursed 
upon. The man who has come the near- 
est in my mind to getting out ideal 
transportation literature is that dean 
of the profession. Mr. George H. 
Daniels. e can convert anything from 
a message to Garcia to a sermon on the 
ethics of the unattainable into an ad- 
vertisement of the New York Centra. 
I believe the Four Track News repre- 
sents the most advanced ideas of trans- 
portation ire It is admirably 
edited, and is in every way, worthy of 
the splendid place accorded it in trans- 
portation literature. This much may 
also be said of the Baltimore & Ohio 
“slue Book” and the Southern Pacific’s 
oo The appeal in booklets, as 
ll as in advertising, must be to the 
brain and common sense; but I am a 
thorough believer in the idea that the 
brain is reached o— the eye, and 
fine illustrations are the most natural 
aid to the success of booklets. I do 
not wish in any way to depreciate the 
value of the newspaper as an advertis- 


ing medium for railroads. I believe 
that in many instances it is a better me- 
dium than the magazines, and in this 

agree with my friend and yours, 
Colonel Barksdale of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who says that the newspaper is 
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the F ope tree which judiciously shaken 
by the advertiser, scatters its fruit with 
generous impartiality. More railroads 
would do well to introduce regular 
recreation departments “Or located 
in shopping centres for the dissemina- 
tion o lets, not only of their own, 
but of all the local hotels and resorts 
on their lines and all general informa- 
tion which the traveler desires. They 
should have in charge of these tourist 
agencies an information clerk who is 
well and will meet every inquiry. 
suburban travel can be very large- 
ly increased by proper advertising in 
daily papers published in the various 
communities along the line, supplement- 
ed by good billboards and _ dead-wall 
work and street-car advertising. One 
of the most notable examples of such 
increase has resulted in the advertising 
which the Erie Railroad has done in 
New York City. “There’s a home 
across the Hudson for you,” and various 
catch phrases e 
very familiar to New Yorkers during 
the arn and summer season; and Mr. 
D. W. Cooke, the G. P. A., informs me 
that the increase in settlement along his 
lines by actual homemakers has been 
enormous as the result of this enter- 
prise. Special runs on railroads and 
special cruises upon the sea are alwa 
capital auxiliary advertisements of the 
line. The truth of this is illustrated in 
the strenuous efforts which the great 
steamship companies and railroads are 
making to break the records on land 
and sea. As our population grows, so 
also must transportation vertising 
grow in proportion. I believe it is yet 
in its infancy. Much has been done, 
more is being done, but the future is 
bound to show a great improvement both 
in style and volume. It will be one of 
the most interesting phases of our na- 
tional growth to watch, for in nothing 
else is the material development of 
country more faithfully reflected. 


Following Mr. Presbrey’s paper, 
the question of the evening was 
taken up: 

Mr. S. Brill, of Brill Brothers: I do 
not know that I can enlighten you on 
any points in regard to position in ad- 
vertising, excepting that I strive from 
time to time to get that very position 
that Mr. Gibson spoke against. I want 
to get a position next to reading mat- 
ter, where it can be seen and can be 
¢ On Monday evening when I ar- 
rived at my office, I found an invitation 
from Mr. Gibson. In this letter our 
friend Mr. Gibson, the smooth-faced Mr. 
Gibson—I don’t mean to say he is 
smooth—said: “I think I told you recent+ 
ly that the Sphinx Club would have 
one of its monthly dinners soon. As 
remember it, I gave you a verbal invi- 
tation to come as mw guest, and I trust 

will it me to reiterate this 
nvitation in writing. I hope you will 
come.” I answered this letter of Mr. 
Gibson’s and told him that he never 
had invited me, never had spoken to me 
about it, but that I would be very clad 
to come and nut myself into the hands 
of the advertising men or advertising 
solicitors, as it were. Then he came in 
_to_ see me, and somewhat apologized: 
“Well,” he said, 


invited somebody else.” That was on 


“I think I must have T 
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Tuesday morning; and he said, “By the 


way, Mr. Brill, perhaps you may be 
ied upon to say somet » Will you 
speak?” Well, pref not to, I 


said, but I may pick up something dur 

i bi speak about it. well 
I thought that Mr. Gibson would call 
on me and that I had better look up the 
matter, What is the Sphinx Club? In 
stopping at one of my stores, I said to 
the senographer: Have you a diction- 
ary, and she brought me a pocket dic- 
tionary, in which I found the word 
“Sphinx” defined as a “monster.” I 
said, I am up against it. I went down 
town to my Broadway store, and when 
I asked the stenographer there for a 
dictionary she brought me one four or 
five inches square, Webster’s diction- 
ary, office edition, which said that it was 
a “fabulous monster.” I said this is 
getting worse and worse, for the defini- 
tion went on to say that this fabulous 


’ monster had a lion’s body and a woman’s 
of this sort have been head 


it was plain I was going u 
against a Club with, as it were, a hon’s 
Lody to devour me and a woman’s head 
to allure me; a woman’s head at that, 
a smooth face, just a Gibson face—that 
is true. I thought I would go further 
and look the thing up in an Sl 
dia in my own home, the | e’s. 
Then I looked at Century, and the 
Century’s definition was of a monster, 
with a lion’s body and a woman’s head, 
which in olden times had — a 
riddle. The penalty of failure in 
answering the riddle was instant death, 
and the riddle was: “What is the name 
of the being that at the beginning of 
life walks on four feet; in the middle 
of life on two, and at the end of life 
on three?” and the majority could not 
answer that riddle, and were consequent- 
ly killed on the s But one man 
did answer that riddle correctly, and the 
answer was “Man,” for man in early 


the life crawls on all fours; in middle or 


adult life he walks on two feet; and in 
the evening of his life he hobbles alon 
with a staff, that is, on three feet. An 
the Sphinx threw itself from the rock 
and killed itself, because this man had 
answered the riddle correctly. So that 
I suppose in time df a man ever comes 
to the Sphinx Club who can and will 
answer correctly the riddle, How to ad- 
vertise, where and when to advertise?— 
that will be the end of the Sphinx Club. 
President Daniels: The entire city, and 
I think I may say without exa; tion, 
the entire State of New York, very 
recently been shocked by the announce- 
nent that Harper’s Weekly had pur- 
c the Morning Telegraph and 
Metropolitan, and upon Mr. Rogers, who, 
as I understand, while he keeps in the 
background, is mainly responsible for 
this performance, is devolved the duty 


I of explaining to this Club why it is 


they have done it. 

Mr. se 3t Why, gentlemen, that’s 
all right. It is not the first time that Col. 
Harvey has saved a lost soul, and I think 
that probably the only man who could 
have saved those two publications was 
Col. Harvey. Anything that gets to 
Franklin Square is saved for all eternity. 
I don’t think I can say anything about 
the Telegraph; it has spoken for itself 
in time past and will speak for itself 
very loudly in the very near future. 
his was not sent to me in advance. [ 
had no notice of an invitation to fill a 
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p in our programme. I was much 
interested in the remarks of Mr. Pres- 
brey and in the brief talk of Mr. Gibson 
concerning position, for, as he says, 
most advertisers are more interested in 
position than in publicity. And this 
reminds me of a little experience of 
mine not so long ago. A certain ad- 
vertiser sent an advertisement to Harp- 
er’s. He wanted it at the top of the 
page, but we placed it at the bottom. 
A month later he refused to pay the 
bill., So I dropped in and said: “What’s 
the matter?” e said: “You killed that 
advertisement by giving it a poor posi- 
tion at the bottom of the page.” I 
asked him where he wanted it to go, 
and he said at the top of the column. I 
said to him. Do you keep a record of 
returns? He said yes, and it was not 
surprising, of course, to find that he 
had received more replies from the ad- 
vertisement in Harper’s than from any 
other publication. Well, he insisted 
that the value of his advertisement had 
been destroyed because it had not been 
placed at the top of the page. We don’t 
want results; we want circulation! Ac- 
curacy, you know, at all costs. 

Mr. Artemas Ward: I have got noth- 
ing to say on transportation, for I don’t 
travel. am a fossil, traveling a short 
distance on the crosstown cars in_ the 
Ninth Ward of the City of New York. 
I don’t even travel far enough out of 
that ward to eat my meals except on the 
occasions when I come to the Waldorf. 
So I can’t talk about transportation. 
But this question of position. Mr. Gil- 
lam, who is known all over the United 
States as a man old in the dry goods 
advertising business, says that an ad- 
vertisement that gets among the dry 
goog columns is lost. He says what he 

ion’t believe and don’t want you to be- 
lieve, either, I know from painful ex- 
perience—I have said it before and shall 
always hold it up before all eyes—that 
a single nonpareil line that says in some 
weak department store advertisement th- 
they ‘sell Sapolio for five cents, is read, 
in the city of New York, and by every 
retail grocer; before I get to the office 
there are half-a-dozen copies on my 


. desk, my relatives, cousins and aunts, 


inform me that somebody is cutting 
Sapolio; office boys and others all seem 
to have heard it; and if they don’t read 
that nonpareil line in the woman’s side 
of the papers, I am _ curious to know 
how they know it is there. Now, in re- 
gard te pecs I cannot altogether agree 
with r. Gibson, because there is a 
broader thought in it. It is just as we 
stand in life. If you put a clown in the 
best position in life, he will be a clown; 
if you put a man of brains in poor sur- 
roundings, yet will he stand out. The 
man stands, and the advertisement 
stands, and many a fool pays for posi- 
tion to fill it with idiocy. 

Mr. Lyon: As an advertiser I think 
if one thing we have studied more than 
anything else in our little business, it 
has been the matter of position. We 
have tried to bulldoze the newspapers 
all over this country into giving us 
something we do not want to pay for. I 
think a great many of us perhaps, as Mr. 
Gibson has said, over-exaggerate the 
importance of position. As a matter of 
fact, Lyon’s Tooth Powder does not 
need position. It has it already. We 
may find 30me advantage in position; 





but, after all, the important thing to 
do is to tell our tale forcibly and well, 
and position will take care of itself. 

Mr. Wiley: I think the best theory and 
practice in advertising is to make your 
advertisement attractive, and it will 
make its own position. It seems to me 
that if more attention were paid to the 
preparation of advertising copy than to 
attempts to get it a good position in 
the paper, the result would be much 
more satisfactory to the advertiser; and 
the evil of trying to get positions of 
advantage, superior advantage, over 
some advertising competitor, has re- 
sulted in reputable newspapers charg- 
ing for that place. In fact, some of 
them are considering the question of 
letting them take precedence accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the composin 
room. I wish to say at the request o 
the President of the Society for the 
Suppression of Fraydulent Advertising 
that the society which has been formed 
promises to be one of great usefulness 
and honor, and it is but due to the 
parent of the society, the Sphinx Club, 
that some one should make some report 
as to the proerese made. Several meet- 
ings have been held, a temporary organi- 
zation has been formed, and a career of 
efficiency and prosperity has been open- 
ed to the Society, which will redound to 
the welfare not only of reputable news- 
papers and advertisers, but of the public 
generally. It seems to me that this 
question of fraudulent advertising 
should receive the attention of every 
man interested in the welfare of the 
people. Fraudulent medical advertising 
has reached such a height that it is time 
that efforts should be made to restrict 
it. Mr. Thayer’s society promises to 
develop this field in such a way that 
after a while newspapers will be 
ashamed to take any advertisement palp- 
ably fraudulent. 


Remarks were also made by 
Messrs. Gillam, Frothingham, 
Thayer, Bannon and Elliott; then 
the meeting adjourned. 

———__~+@e____—— 


DEPARTMENT STORE AD ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





“‘GEEAT REDUCTIONS IN SCOTCH PLAIDS.” 
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A NUT FOR BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
By Charles T. Logan. 
Few business men would think that “‘ nothin 
for nothing ’’ was an unreasonable motto, 
no one who was not Deeg J a philanthropist bu 
would hesitate to huri it at the head of anyone 
who tried to it goods without giving some 
: —_ man would 
expect any other average business man to give 
without getting. Of course, with professional 
men it is different—the lawyer is asked for his 
opinions, the ——— cian for advice, the artist 
for a sketch, the author for a gratis copy of his 
hook—and all for nothing ; but this is simply 
because they are not bus: ness men, and — 
ever can be gotten from them without Pa 
the getter ought to have. Many = 
are business men ; some are not. = who 
are advertise wisely, and pay for their adver- 
tisements as they pay for their coal ; those who 
are not either neglect advertising, or try to get 
it without ut paying for it. (If an advertisement 
is expected for a copy of a book—which does 
not nem sthing) The Gutmann = 1 
pecting it for nothing e cry is often raisec 
that the review of ni racti- 
cally belon, ong to those who advertise. In the 
sense in which the expression is used the as- 
sertion contains just enough truth to set off the 
blackness of the untruth ; for it is absurd to 
imagine that the managers of “4 4y are 
more venial than are others. On the face of it 
it is unfair to tone the notices of books accord- 
ing to the amount of advertising which they 
carry ; but it is ov reasonable to grant that 
the space to be disposed of does belong to 
those publishers whe pat = tronize the advertising 
columns. If toevery book was given the space 
to which the author and publisher think it is 
entitled, all the other news as well as all adver- 
tising would have to be excluded. Now, as 
the books to be mentioned have to be pe ty 
wy 5 should not those be chosen which are 
ued by the firms which support the paper? 
oe what grounds can publishing firms which 
do not advertise expect to have space given 
them? Nevertheless there are publishers who 
d as a right, and often in a most per- 
aan? ee that space shall be devoted 
tot eir publicati ons, while never thinking it 
necessary to show their appreciation of past 
favors by occasionally giving an inch ad. 
Those who make ft! yoo books are 
likeliest to be most unreasonable in their 
claims. course there may be those who 
are so scrupulously honest that they do 
not like to pay for an ad for fear that it 
might be regarded as a bribe, inasmuch : 
they would be contributing toward the 
of the book reviewer. But do they think that 
their small contribution would influence the 
jedgment of the editor? Would they, on the 
ciple, refuse to contribute toward the 
salary of their clergyman, lest he should be in- 
to deal too gently with their sins and 
shortcomings? Would they let others pay the 
salary, and expect to get their salvation on the 
cheap? If it is worth while to have a review 
a op on a paper, it is worth while to adver- 
therein, and d it is but natural to ee 
that an occasional ad, even in a small pa 
will make the editor all the more inclin 
it space for reviews. The value of 1 
ig, as far as books are concerned, has been 
too conclusively demonstrated to need urging. 
who are not satisfied with the results 
have not mixed their advertising with brains. 
Possibly it was not their fault, but it does 
not follow that it was the fault of advertising. 
By many, who are otherwise enlightened a 
vertisers, the mistake is made of neglectin the 
country papers. This is the reason why host 
ge per cent of the book advertising is congest- 
ed in the four leading cities of the country, 








on rcent of the buyers to be found in 

ose cities ? We do not eo In the 

prs oath and rural districts, especial « Ben where 
y read 


| Save are no libraries, books are not on 


what is of more importance to the pub- 
lisher, they are bought. In drawing up 
advertisements few publishers bear in 
mind that people who are attached toa paper 
are ee 2 hao, hl reviews they read 
therein. g this fact, publishers all too 
rarely me in an ad it, what the 
critic of the particular paper in which they are 
advertising said about the book advertised. 


———— - +> 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without d 26 centsa line. Must be 
in one week in advance. 
‘WANTS. 
HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, N.C., leads 
T B FINES DEMOCRAT. Cenrtotte, 


T= CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
EPRESENTATIVES WANTED for Goop Roaps 


MaGaZIne, TELLER 
POWERS CO., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


than 200,000 copies of th edi- 
Mio phy ori are sold te Gear tow 
Beats any two other papers. 
TORIES of lewiah Tite: Life wanted by the AMER- 
gt ICAN ISRAELITE, of ncinnatt” Mart Mark price 
return if not accepted. - 
T partons of iverting. ors sempetet 
a oer 8 somes 
ML, care of Printers Inky 
DUCER FOR MANUFACTURERS, Will 
first-class 


goods and su; solicitors. 
Bank references. N. 8, 
267 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Ma — 


ME palrien TRADE JO JOUREAL, the oldest 
g,iuitier to represent ft in Chicage. aid athe 
Middle West. Address, 29 Broadway, N.Y. Tow. 
EXEBGetic odvertiing man wanted to travel 





Central and Eastern States. 
wees actual in contracting 

wn stating A Kg 
IRVING, care Printers’ Printers’ nk. 


TO ism ask for & Ui cat a t printer 
| sNdiress OE ROWELL —~ty Co. ab 
lidkers, No. 10 speuse co Bt. New 


O PRINTERS: A bid is} ar 
T I oT 


ANTED—A 2 sae pe re 
sowepener sit sor" detatien 000. ty 
pert in all pemantsal Conn — | Par em fu bere have 


techniqu eas. 
with terms and sam; work, “C.,” Room 69, 
Street, Ohigago. 
C TRCULATOR wanted for an yam efjernocn pooper, 
he circulation of 


co pom of 27,000 be 
fenced ap cutriei a peat te 
“F Printers’ Ink. = 
LL newspaper ite 
, Ase 1 for Rie and feminel the different 
Halstead aor an NY ie 
6,000,000 sold. demand for his latest 


books. THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. D, 
Chicago, 


VERY publisher who will donate some 
E'? sar Gane nachos Frop- 


for fram- 
stating how much 


US PROPERTY ORPHANS’ 
Box 8, Welsh, La. — 














Tne bold tyes) arrangement caught 
the and made that smal ad stand out more 
prossinentiy than ome ¢wice fis sins, bus not so 
One S Sines so Purtioularty ide ow 
selves on, is for welt ahvertine. 
moni tat aro bo be the paper. Yewr jossk 
rae probably Mee atthe: the pment for p. 
his that we have, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish » if you like, 

This is only one of we jo for advertis- 
ers—the printing of es, booklets, circu. 


stand out of crowd too. 
PRINTERS. _ ewe eek 
lew York. 


quimnanitsipsiibdnnims 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLISHERS wanted to it Lt, insert ee 


erative advertisemen' 

., Santa Rosa, Cal. 

‘OU can get a fac-simile 
Declaration of 
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TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
————_+eo——_——— 


MAIL ORDER. 
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POFLEATION, otty of, Bros CT rERP RISE covers the city. 
T= CHARLOTTE NEWS prints more adver- 
R tising than any other North daily. 

column, 


3.5, YQRDS, one month, So, clanttod ooleme. 


#34 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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N id. 

A DVERTISER’S GUIDE, New Market, N. ”, 
A vfeceast ara RTE 
ceive the paper for one year. 

ROP FELE Directory indiontes the CHAR- 
LOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMOCRAT are 

two of the best advertising propositions in North 

Carolina. 
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FOR SALE. 
good a tox one 7° Fy tty oubecription be to 


CRs 


Ts CHARLOTTE NEWS and saueunes 
CRAT have circulations in the 
best city and county in Ne orth Carolina. 
7 OU can space 6 in the Charlotte NEWS at 
penn Ky It carries more advertis- 
ing than any other North North Carolina daily. 
Paes for sale in i: of FACTS AND 
CTION at 20c. ee Ho 
a It_ pulls 
AND FICTION, Chicago. 
EPUBLI CAN semi weekly 


York; good adverti 
ob business: official ; g patrons other in- 
easy terms. “L..” ¢ *L..” care 
peorens ty SE RES me, SADIE. to Gv. $28 
may work. Ve 
guiniianD. Jr., Wanacer the y ico P. Rowell 
vertising Agency, No. 10 8} apres fe ge raged 
R SALR—Hudson River 
miles of New York. 
eed over 7 — = seed eye 
date pment. 
E. <"bare Printers’ ” 
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OST artistic line of ad 
ever offered. Write for price 
BASSETT & Ne 
Beekman 8t., New York City. 
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RINTED all about them free. 
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NEW YORK, JAN. 14, 1903. 


THe New York Sphinx Club 
starts off the new year without a 
penny’s indebtedness—with every 
member’s account paid in full—and 
with a comfortable balance in the 
National Park Bank. 


ASSISTANT Postmaster-General 
Madden has ruled that the Colum- 
bia Spectator, the undergraduate 
newspaper, cannot go through the 
mails as second-class matter. The 
ruling, if adhered to, will effect a 
number po agg and college pa- 
pers, to whic stage is an im- 
portant item. Hee York Sun, 
Jan, 2, 1903. 











THERE are publishers who edi- 
torially proclaim hostility to the 


advertiser. They emphasize the 
fact that they don’t carry too many 
‘ads anyway, a fact which is ap- 
parent enough to everybody. They 
do not believe in advertising. Able 
newspaper men discover that the 
people like advertisements and ad- 
vertisements sell the paper. 


At the close of its fourth year 
of existence on December 27 the 
Mahin agency, Chicago, had reach- 
ed an annual business exceeding 
$1,000,000. The company now oc- 
cupies the entire eighth floor of 
the Williams Building, 200 Mori- 
roe street, that city, and employs 
116 persons, only 13 of whom are 
solicitors. The total floor space 
is 12,000 square feet. Nearly 300 
advertisers now place their busi- 
ness through this concern, which 
began operations four years ago 
with a personale of five persons. 
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THE January I, 1903, issue of the 
Tron Age appears to show a mark- 
ed improvement in the preparation 
and display of advertisements. A 
full page ad inserted by the H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is rather effective. 


PosTMASTER | Hate, of Minneap- 


mehas Olis, has posted notices in flat and 


apartment buildings in that city 
warning advertisers and distribu- 
tors that the mail boxes are intend- 
ed for United States mail only. 
There have been many complaints 
regarding boys who stuff mail 
boxes with circulars and other 
objectionable matter, according to 
the Minneapolis Times. Nothing, 
perhaps, is quite so cheap as the 
sort of matter that is distributed 
by this method, and the wonder is 
that any merchant can find profit 
enough to make it worth while. It 
is likely that similar or more rig- 
orous measures to the same end 
will soon be taken in all large 
cities. The United States mails 
offer the best and most dignified 
means of distribution, and, in the 
end, the cheapest. 


THE average Englishman of in- 
mgr is impressed with many 

hings in America, but Yankee ad- 
es Fi seems to stick most ten- 
aciously in his memory after he has 
gone home. That highly intelli- 
gent Briton, Rudyard Kipling, 
made good use of American adver- 
tising in his story, “The Captive,” 
in the Christmas Collier's. Having 
to describe an inventor of a rapid- 
firing gun who had gone from Ohio 
to South Africa and been made a 
prisoner of war, he has him say, 
“Give me the ads at the back of 
Harper’s and McClure’s and I’m 
in touch with God’s country 
again,” while on the subject of 
smoking tobacco his Ohioan pro- 
fesses a somewhat hysterical love 
for Bull Durham. In the same 
story are also very good reading 
notices for the Scientific American 
and the American Tyler. As 
“local color” these names doubtless 
convince English readers, but to 
an American they seem rather far- 
fetched. But it is an excellent 
new way of advertising, and ought 
to bring high rate per line in the 
space market, 
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No man is too poor to own a 
calendar with an advertisement on 
it. 


Don’r_gush in your advertise- 
ment. Get right down to business 
with the first stroke of the pen. 


WHITE space in an advertise- 
ment is like fertilizer in the ground 
—it costs money to put it there but 
it enriches the soil. 


Many banks in the residential 
parts of New York City now lay 
stress upon the fact that nothing 
but clean, new paper money alone 
is given depositors, according tothe 
Sun, and the service has proved to 
be very popular with women. This 
ought to make an excellent argu- 
ment in bank advertising. The 
demand for new money is growing, 
the Sub-treasury officials say, with 
the result that a banknote’s life 
is now barely three and a_ hal 
zene, whereas it was formerly 

ve. 


I THINK that the men, who are 
to-day engaged in the preparation 
of advertising copy are equal if 
not superior in attainments to those 
who grind out copy for the news 
columns of our daily papers. I 
believe the work they turn out is 
of equal, if not greater, literary 
excellence as compared with the 
news or editorial columns. I be- 
lieve that the adwriter is called 
upon day by day to deal with 
things of greater human interest 
than is the reporter, or the editor. 
—F, James Gibson. 


REPLYING to a corespondent who 
wished statistics of the advertising 
expenditure of leading New York 
department stores, the Dry Goods 
Economist quotes the following 


estimated appropriations, which 
are credited to a_ well-known ad- 
vertising agent: Wanamaker and 
Siegel-Cooper, $40,000 per month; 
Macy and Simpson-Crawford, $20,- 
000 to $30,000 monthly; Adams 
and Bloomingdale follow closely, 
Ehrich Bros. next, while Altman, 
Hearn, McCreery, Stern Bros. and 
the lesser stores spend between 
$3,000 and $12,000 monthly. The 
shigh-class stores, as a rule, spend 
a great deal less than concerns 
catering to the masses. 
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Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthl 
says it received recently 3,488 paid- 
in advance yearly subscriptions in 
a single day, this being 51 per cent 
in excess of any single day in its 
history. 


ORIGINALITY is undoubtedly 
worth money in the advertising 
market, but an original genius is 
always a doubtful quantity unless 
he is really original and truly a 
genius. Even then common sense 
and hard work seem better. 


Tue fifty-third Sphinx Club din- 
ner takes place at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Wednesday, January 14, 
1903, at 7 p. m. Topics selected 
for discussion are “Indirect Adver- 
tising” introduced by Chas. M. 
Hogan and the “Evils of Rate Cut- 
ting” by G. H. Murray. 


Tue German Postal Department 


¢ Publishes a list of newspapers for 


which it takes subscriptions. Each 
newspaper or periodical is given a 
Postal Service. number and the 
letter carriers forward the individ- 
ual applications for subscription to 
their postoffices. The list contains 
the names of 9,013 newspapers and 
periodicals published in the Ger- 
man language, among these are 42 
printed in America ; 3,337 papersand 
periodicals of foreign languages are 
also listed; of these 1,068 are in 
English, 242 Danish, Tschesch 
(Bohemian) 29, Arabic 3, He- 
brew 4, Russian 111, Swedish 194, 
Norwegian 98, Polish 136, Greek 
7. Italian 162, Roumanian 13, Ser- 
vian 54, Hungarian 43, Flemish 8, 
Dutch 130, French 895, Spanish 79, 
Finland 14, Lithuanian 6; besides 
these a few in Slovenic, Slovacic, 
Ruthenian, Armenianand other dia- 
Jects. American papers contain more 
volume than those of other coun- 
tries. The total weight of a year’s. 
copy is given for various dailies; 
the Washington Post with 56,784 
kilograms outweighs all others 
quoted of German papers ; the Leip- 
zig Tageblatt with 55,700 kilo- 
grams per copy a year outweighs 
all other German papers; but the 
latter comprises a morning and an 
evening edition and frequently 
contains extra advertising placards 
and cards as inclosures.—Simon 
W. Hanauer, U. S. Deputy Consul- 
General, Frankfort, Dec. 17, 1902. 














It is easier to buy space than to 
fill it advantageously. 


Mr. Hersert S. Houston, form- 
erly advertising manager of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, has 
become a member of that firm on 
January 1, 1903. 


“Wake up, England!” is the key- 
note of the first number of the 
English World’s Work, which is 
dated December and has much the 
typographical appearance of the 
American magazine. It is said 
that the .British publishers ob- 
jected to the American cover as 
too frivolous.” Therefore, in- 
stead of the dignified lady journal- 
ist known to American readers, the 
British agpegr bears a flying Mer- 
oury, who as the Sun points out, 
was the God of Lies. Save for a 
certain love of display letter that 
seems inseparable from any British 
os the advertising pages 
ulfill Mr. Doubleday’s promise 
that American lines would be fol- 
lowed. The advertising insert idea 
has been utilized, and the first is- 
sue contains an eleven-page illus- 
trated story for Regal Shoes, sup- 
plemented with five pages of dis- 
play ads, a_ four-page insert for 
aterman Fountain Pens, and an 
cight-page insert for the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, whose 
works are located at Rugby, Eng. 
Among American advertisers rep- 
resented are the New York Central, 
Kodak, Locomobiles, Gramophone, 
. Globe-Wernicke Co., Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Elliott Book- 
Typewriter, Pianola, Yost Type- 
writer, Packer’s Tar Soap and 
Mellin’s Food, while Mr. C. Riv- 
ington Shill, the advertising man- 
ager, has a fine showing of Eng- 
lish advertising. The contents of 
the magazine are thoroughly inter- 
esting and commendable. Many 
of the writers show a disposition 
to chide John Bull for his con- 
servatism, holding uv to him the 
bright example of his Yankee cous- 
in, but that is the avowed inten- 
tion in the preface. One of the 
most attractive articles, “A Yan- 
kee Boss in England.” tells of the 
methods by which Mr. James C. 
Stewart, an American contractor, 
built a new plant for the English 
Westinghouse Company at Traf- 
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ford Park, near Manchester, get- 
ting Yankee results with the much- 
abused British workman simply by 
treating him in man-to-man fash- 
ion and giving him credit for abil- 
ity and enterprise that English em- 
ployers seem diffident about con- 
ceding. It is said that German and 
French editions of the World’s 
Work are now contemplated. 


THE public discussion of a pos- 
sible ¢hange in the standard of 
currency in Mexico adds interests 
io a statement just prepared by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics re- 
garding the trade relations between 
the United States and that coun- 
try. With no part of the world 
has the commerce of the United 
States grown more rapidly in re- 
cent years than with Mexico. Ex- 
orts to Mexico from the United 
tates which amounted to fifteen 
million dollars in 1891, will be over 
forty millions in 1902, and imports 
into the United States from Mexi- 
co, which were twenty-three mil- 
lions in 1893, will be fully forty- 
one millions in 1902. Mexico is 
the one country with which our im- 
ports and exports balance. To Can- 
ada, that other adjacent country, 
we sell twice as much as the value 
of our purchases from it. Our im- 
ports from the Central American 
countries are fifty per cent 
more than our exports to those 
countries. From the West In- 
dies our imports are nearly twice 
as great in value as our exports 
to them. From South Ameri- 
ca our imports are nearly three 
times as great as the value of 
our exports to them, and from 
Asia our imports are more than 
double our exports to that part of 
the world. To Europe we export 
nearly three times as much as we 
import from that continent. In 
the case of Mexico, however, our 
exports to that country at pre- 
sent just equal imports from that 
country, the total value of the ex- 

rts from the United States to 

exico in the 11 months ending 
with November, 1902, being $38,- 
124,159, and our imports from 
Mexico during the same period, 
$38,712,051. exico’s trade with 
the United States ows more 
rapidly than that with any other 
part of the world. 
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BALD statements are convincing 
but they have to be employed in 
advertising hair vigor. 


Tue Higher Critic is a harmless 
sou!, and at times a right amusing 
one. He is owned by a picture- 
less magazine, ordinarily, and pro- 
duces rounded, leisurely, vacuous 
views upon things that are really 
none of his affair at all, save as the 
“copy” brings him a living. He 
looks at life from a removed, im- 
practical standpoint, and has little 
consideration for the views, rights 
or living of practical men. At 
his worst he can be something of 
an ass. At his best he solaces 
~- removed souls like himself. 

t all times he is ladylike, and 
ought to be permitted to live at his 
queer trade, for this is a pester- 
some planet, and none of us will 
get out of it alive anyway. Once 
in so often the Higher Critic takes 
issue with the ads in the maga- 
zines. It is one of his stock sub- 
jects, like “The Degeneracy of 
Everything” and “The Whither- 
ness of the Whenceward.” Here 
is what he had to say about mag- 
azine advertising in the January 
issue of Current Literature: 

It is certain that the publishers of 
our magazines are not in the business, 
to use a slang but very expressive 
phrase, for the good of their health. No 
one who realizes the immense influence 
for good which these periodicals wield 
in the education of the nation would 
desire for one moment to deprive their 
owners of the smallest fraction of the 
profits which may accrue to them. But 
we may reasonably ask whether com- 
mercialism is not carried too far in the 
habit of which many are guilty—the 
placing of advertisements in the text 
of the books. Few things are more an- 
noying to a lover of books than find- 
ing a whole page in the middle of an 
interesting article devoted let us say, to 
advertising some special shoe, or semi- 

i patent food. At times, even, 
we find a page divided into three col- 
umns, the center one filled with the 
text, the side ones with advertisements 
of articles which not one in a hun- 
dred of the readers would dream of 
urchasing. It may be, it probably is, 
he case that advertisers who secure 
such a ition pay a premium upon 
the usual charges, but is this sufficient 
reason why valuable matter should be 
disfigured? Is it probable that a reader 
interested in some able article will di- 
vert his attention from the subject to 
matter entirely foreign? It is certain 
that the art of adwertising has become 
one of the most important in the conduct 
of business, but it is not reasonable 
that the art should be foisted upon the 
face of the literature of which maga- 
zines are such able exponents. Many 
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estions of like nature might be 
but one o' will suffice. Is it fair 
to the subscriber to such iodicals to 


be compelled to have these things thrust 
upon him ently, whether he will 
d not? any persons desire » possess 

eir magazines in permanent form an 
delight in_a row of them on their book- 
shelves. It can be no additional pleas- 
ure in after days to see a copy of a 
book in the library interlar with 
pages which are utterly useless and a 

sitive disfigurement to the volume. 
Nor is the subscriber the only one in- 
jured. The presence of advertisements 
among legitimate matter of the — 
zines depreciates its value without in- 





creasing its usefulness; imparts to it a 
decidedly ephemeral character; and low- 
ers its dignity to the level of the daily 


sheet whose final fate it may be to be 


wrapped around a pound of nails in 
some obscure country store. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant 
when all reputable magazines, of which 
no country in the world has so man 
to be proud as this country has, will 
relegate all extraneous matter to the 
part rightly devoted to it, and so leave 
us a body of permanent literature which 
can form an artistic, as well as valu- 
able, record of the nation’s progress and 
literary tastes. 


Now, were it anything but a 
Higher Critic, there would be oc- 
casion to re-emphasize the fact that 
advertising is a vital part of eve 
magazine, wherever it be placed. It 
is a great distributing machine. It 
is as interesting to readers as the 
magazine’s contents, and perhaps 
a greater force for good in their 
lives. It educates people to travel, 
to enjoy music and books, to take 
healthful exercise, to seek sane 
amusements, to eat simpler foods 
and to live upon a more sensible, 
modern basis generally. It even 
educates some of them to take 
baths, and if it brought nothing 
more tangible into the world than 
the happiness that comes of the 
life insurance ads each , there 
would be every reason crowd- 
ing “literature” a trifle. In com- 
parison, the “literature” in an or- 
dinary magazine is not a force for 
a at all—merely a light re- 
axation, or sedative. When the 
contents of the magazines spur 
readers to home improvements and 
better living they turn to the ad- 
vertising pages for first aid. Fur- 
thermore, were it not for the ads 
that border the back pases of Suc- 
cess, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and similar 
publications, there would be no 
literature” possible, nor any maga- 
zine at all. This is a matter of the 
commonest arithmetic. 
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THERE is nothing paradoxical in 
the fact that the most schemeful 
advertisers are most apt to avoid 
advertisement schemes. 


Mr. G. H. Cvapp, advertisi 
agent of Johannesburg, Sout 
Africa, writes the Little School- 
master that the Rand Daily Mail 
of that place carried in its issue 
of Nov. 29, 1902 (the tenth week 
after its establishment), 8214 col- 
umns of advertisements. Mr. 
Cla asserts that the influence 
of Printers’ INK helped achieve 
such early success, 





Tue dailies of Cleveland and 
Pittsburg are entitled to the some- 
what questionable distinction of 
printing more black display adver- 
tising than any other papers in the 
United States. Heavy cuts, solid 
gothics and poster figures are so 
generally used by local advertisers 
in these two cities that a light- 
faced advertisement is almost a 
novelty. In explanation of this 
preference for ay met i! unattrac- 
tive advertising display Mr. H. H. 
Hoffman, of the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, says: “So far as Cleveland 
is concerned some of the local ad- 
vertisers have tried to make their 
ey more attractive and taste- 

ul, but the number of foreigners 
in our city is a strong factor 
yg them. Many of these peo- 
ple are not thoroughly familiar 
with English, but they can always 
comprehend a picture and a price. 
The heavy cut of a hat, with a 
heavier black “o8 cents” can be 
understood even by those who read 
no English whatever, and by long 
experience it has been found that 
such advertising brings results, 
whereas light display and artistic 
pictures can be made profitable 
only by stores catering to a better 
class of patrons. The best cus- 
tomers of retail stores are the peo- 
ple who read the black ads, how- 
ever. They are more susceptible 
to advertising because their means 
are limited and they buy accord- 
ing to prices rather than fashion 
or quality. They form the chief 
factor in the retailing proposition 
here, and the store that gets their 
trade must not only advertise, but 
must fill space in the way that has 
proved to be most effective.” 
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THE wise publisher counts the 
business of the advertiser as part 
of his own. He knows that his 
paper will be desirable by adver- 
tisers in the degree that it brings 
trade to the latter. Hence he 
studies how he may advance the 
interest of the advertiser. He seeks 
to make pleasing and attractive 
the advertising columns of his 
newspaper. He knows that cir- 
culation is not everything. The 
suggestions of his advertising pat- 
rons are listened to with attention, 
and their requests, when reason- 
able, are granted in cheerful spirit. 

VALUABLE TO RETAILERS. 


H. W. Tuomas Pharmacist. 
No. 238 Main street. 
DanvILtie, Va., Dec. 27, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Inclosed please find check for $10, 
for five years’ subscription to Printers 
INK, as per your offer published Dec. 
24, 1902. Your journal is a very val- 
uable one to retail advertisers. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Tomas. 
—__+or 


IS IT THE BEST? 


CONCERNING THE PLAN ADOPTED FOR 
CIRCULATION RATINGS IN THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPFR DIRECTORY. 


It is sometimes urged that the 
plan for reporting newspaper cir- 
culations adopted by the Directory 
is not the best. It is, however, the 
result of more than thirty years of 
painstaking study and experiment, 
and the publishers of the Direc- 
tory feel compelled to adhere to it 
until what appears to be a better 
plan is suggested. Those who ad- 
vocate a new or different plan 
sometimes do so without bearing 
in mind that it must be one that 
will fit all cases, because without 
conformity to a uniform plan for 
making a circulation report no 
basis for a comparison of circula- 
tions would be possible. 

Those who consult the Directory 
and rely upon its circulation rat- 
ings are aware that the figures set 
down do not purport to be the ac- 
tual issue of the papers for the 
day the book is consulted, but rep- 
resent the average output of the 
paper in question for a whole year 
preceding a specified date which 
also precedes by some weeks or 
months the date of the issue of the 
Directory. 
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Leading 
Newspapers 


Seven Separate Selections Compiled 
by the Editor of PRINTERS’ INK 











1. Leading Newspapers. Considered by 
States, from the Advertiser’s Standpoint. A fifty-six- 
page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 


2. Greatest Circulations. Comprising all periodi- 
cals believed to issue regularly so many as seventy-five 
thousand copies. A twelve-page leaflet, sent by mail for 
ten cents. 


3. Sunday Papers of Largest Circulation. 
Enumerating all believed to issue regularly sO many as 
ten thousand copies. A twelve-page leaflet, sent by mail 
for ten cents. 


4. The Religious Press. Considered from the 
Advertiser’s Standpoint. A twenty-four-page leaflet, sent 
by mail for ten cents. 


e ricultural Newspapers. Considered from 
the Advertiser’s Standpoint. twenty-four-page leaflet, 
sent by mail for ten cents. 


G6. Foreign Newspapers in the United States. A 
list of the best, considered from the Advertiser’s Stand- 
point. A twenty-four-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten 
cents. 


7. Class and Trade Papers. Considered from 
the Advertiser’s Standpoint. A forty-eight-page leaflet, 
sent by mail for ten cents. 


For the seven lists send seventy cents. 


GEO. P. ROWELL @ CoO. 
PUBLISHERS 


No. 10 SPRUCE STREET 
NEW YORK 








The seven | liy revised, will be published shortly in book form and 
sold for ONE DOLLAM a copy Vor most Gavertioors thie vill be 6 mauen more 
useful than ths American Newspaper Directory, which costs ten times as 
much. Special rates will be made to of newspapers who desire these 
ete, or eSpien of the eropees’ Seek, hundred or thousand copy lots. Extra 

can be added, if di |. and Pages or paragraphs can be printed 
pny LT Bode deedaion pen oF classthontinns if thave 
wepa ion 8 an 
are any, and thereby lead to their detection and correction. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE CLASS 
PAPERS. 


“Tux Innja Russex Worrp.” 
Henry C. Pearson, Editor, Hawthorne 
ill, ate. 

Offices: No. 150 Nassau street. 

New York, ember 30, 1902. 
Messrs. George P. Rowell Co.: 

There has come to our office a copy 
of your brochure, “Class and Trade 
Papers” which we feel has not been 
compiled with an adequate appreciation 
of the utility and the importance of a 
trade journal. On the first page inside 
this book we note two statements: “The 
circulations of the class papers are gen- 
erally small,” and “The advertising rate 
is uncommonly high.”’ These two state- 
ments put before the ordinary advertiser 
would at once prejudice him against 
this class. On page five the expression 
“For blackmailing the insurance com- 
panies” voices a sentiment which is too 
prevalent regarding class papers in gen- 
eral, and we find nothing in your pages 
to counteract such impression. 

We note what you say in regard to a 
certain class of journals that “it must 
be, however, that they serve a useful 
purpose, else they could hardly exist.” 
Ve beg to say that trade journals serve 
a useful purpose. First, in giving their 
patrons information upon which they 
can rely. We receive daily from a 
press clipping bureau a package of 
cuttings which represents all the infor- 
mation which the American people can 
ain through the newsnapers of the 
ndia-rubber industry. Yet, there is 
scarcely one clippingein the course of 
twelve months which an editor, unac- 
quainted with the rubber trade, could 
erat as it comes to him without the 
fability—indeed, the probability—that 
some mistake would be involved. I 
‘words were concrete like grains of 
wheat, and a man should sow them 
broadcast, their seeming arrangement 
could hardly present a less intelligible 
account of almost any industry than is 
presented daily by even our best news- 
apers. This condition makes necessary 
Jeorante devoted to special interests, and 
edited by experts, with the result that 
a statement appearing in such journals 
merits such commendation as a recent 
publication of a statement in our jour- 
nal which brought a letter saying: “This 

KI b an 


d we should not 
believe it were we to see it in any 
other journal than the India Rubber 
World. 

These journals serve a useful pur- 
as a direct medium of information 
between various branches of a given 
interest—coupied with acknowledged 
trustworthiness—such as no other me- 
dium yet invented could afford. And 
in this respect the question of the num- 
of copies has no se Using 

the name of our own journal, purely 
for illustration, we may say that the 
manufacturer of a new machine, or the 
inventor of a process, or a dealer in ma- 
terials suitable for rubber mills, has an 
opportunity in our pages of reaching 
every rubber manufacturer in any coun- 
try promptly, and in every issue, in a 
shape which commands more respect 
than the mailing of any kind of circu- 
lars to the same parties. If such deal- 
er or manufacturer reaches the whole 
trade, which he desires to reach, it is 
immaterial to him whether the number 
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of ies printed is 10 or 10,000. The 
fact is that the number of rubber fac- 
tories in the world is not great, as 
compared with the number of hardware 
dealers, or country cross-road stores, or 
the tas F of that Maine publication 
Comfort. ikewise the manufacturer of 
rubber goods, who desires to reach the 
attention of the house in this country 
devoted chiefly to jobbing such ds, 
doesn’t reqs a very large circulation 
to cover the whole field, and knows it. 

As to rates, these could not be lon 
maintained by any journal which di 
not produce results for its patrons, but 
an advertiser in a special journal under- 
stands that each copy of it goes direct 
to people interested in his particular in- 
dustry, whereas, the same advertisement 
placed in the pages of Harper's Maga- 
sine, though having an enormously wid- 
er circulation, would probably reach 
fewer of the individuals whose atten- 
tion he desires. 

We should be pleased, if, in_ futur 
editions of “Class and Trade Papers,” 
some consideration should be given to 
the facts—for thev are facts—which are 
suggested above, although this letter is 
not written in any ognee with a view to 
its being made public. There are, of 
course, trade journals which approach 
the ideal less fully than others, but 
the reasons for the existence of the 
whole class are such as have been given 
above. As for “padding” for circula- 
tions which your book mentions, we 
have no means of knowing what may 
done by the trade, but we do know that 
during thirteen years we have never 
yet circulated any edition which did not 
cost more per copy than the selling price 
of the paper—a consideration which 
would hardly encourage a publisher to 
throw away his pavers. We do not con- 
sider it worth while to put a trade paper 
before other people than members of the 
trade and who, therefore, are not likely 
to be interested in it, and our effort has 
always been to produce a paper for which 
the people for whom it is designed will 
be willing to pay a fair price. 

Trusting that the statements contained 
in your booklet will be thought to justi- 
fy the intrusion of this letter, I am, 

ours very truly, 


Heusthcorne dere 


RECOMMENDS “PRINTERS’ INK.” 
Tus Mercnants Scuoot or Apvertis- 





ING. 
Advertising Instruction for Retail Mer- 
chants. by 1. 

Winpsor, Ont., Dec. 29, 1902. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I am recommending Printers’ Inx to 
my students, who are all retail mer- 
chants, as I am quoting articles that 
are helpful to them. : 

A. E. Epcar, Principal. 


A WiSE MAN. 

. Burrato, N. ¥., Dec. 27, 1902. 
Editor of Prtnters’ Inx: 

Inclosed find check for $10, for 
which send me Parnters’ Inx for the 
next five years. I might be able to 
get along without this perioucal for the 
next five years but I don’t want to. 

Truly yours. 
E. M. Srarcer. 
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HAS ACTUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


“Tus New Vorce.” 
A Journal of Good Citizenship. 


Cuicaco, January 2, 1903. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 
We have seen a copy of Printers’ 


Inx for December 17, containing an 
article on class publications, including 
the temperance and prohibition papers. 

Your statements concerning temper- 
ance and prohibition papers, in so far 
at least as they may refer to the New 
Voice, are absolutely untrue. There are 


hundreds of thousands of citizens 
who believe the liquor tr to be the 
greatest evil of rn times. Over 


one million citizens in twelve States 
have voted for prohibition in their own 
State and 210,000 men have voted in a 
national election tor a party. that stands 
for the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 
The New Voice is the national organ 
of that party. The figures you gave 
(52,875) represent the actual paid cir- 
culation of the New V oice. 

It may be news to you that this pa- 
per is deliberately chosen for family 
reading by those who take it. It may 
interest you to learn that its circulation 
is paid for not by philanthropists but 
by the subscribers themselves. It may 
surprise you to know that it does not 
form “any considerable percentage of 
the papers left uncalled for in the post- 
offices of the country,” : 

We take the trouble to write this 
letter in order that our paper may b 
set right before the advertisers of this 
country. During the past two years it 
has proven itself to a good, sub- 
stantial advertising medium. Any pub- 
lication that claims to pass judgment 
upon the ——- and temperance 
papers of this country has no right to 
overlook this fact. Very truly yours, 

Tue New Voice Company, 


Clerera eT ake) 


Business Manager. 

What Printers’ INK said about 
the Temperance and Prohibition 
press is reprinted below: 

No less than 103 periodicals of this 
class are issued, just why it would be 
hard to say. They are generally thought 
good reading for other people but no 
one would choose such for his own 
family reading. Their circulations, if 
paid for, are mainlv secured at the ex- 
pense of Bg om ng who wish to do 
good, and doubtless form a considerable 
percentage of the old papers left un- 
called for in the postoffices of the coun- 
try. Still, there are 107 of these peri- 
odicals and several of them issue great 
editions. 

One object had in mind in the 
publication of recent lists of class 
papers, with comments thereon, 
was to direct attention to the os 
pers and bring out opinions that 
should tend to make them known 
for what they are rather than for 
what Printers’ INK or somebody 

‘ else may happen to think they are. 
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THE LITTLE MASTE 
GREAT Hitt . aha 


Cantin Macuinery & Surrty Co. 
ohn H. lin, P 0 
Contractors Macyinery. Engines, Boil- 

e 


‘umps, etc. 

Cor. & Sandusky streets. 

_ ALLEcHENY, Pa, 29, 1902. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

We herewith enclose our check for 
$10, subscription for Paintzrs’ Inx to 
start at expiration of present subscrip- 
tion. We find your paper a great 
of help to us and we fs many new ideas 
but notice very little said about ma- 
chinery and machinery dealers. We run 
lists of our new and second-hand ma- 
chines in daily and weekly trade papers 
and about all that we think we can do 
is to watch the wording carefully and 
keep changing the list each issue. We 
intend from now on to take one day of 
the week in the dailies to exploit our 
meth We issue a stock list “Every 
now and then,” which we find a ee 
did advertisement, although entailing 
a great deal of work and some con- 
siderable “ We wish you well, 


and are, ours truly, 
Cartin MACHINERY k Surrty Co. 


a ee 
THE SUPREME HIVE. 

_ Port Huron, Mich., Dec. 30, 1902. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers: 

We received your little pamphlet, 
“Class and Trade Papers,” in which 
mention is made of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees, and in getting out another 
edition, we would like to have you 
divide the order of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees, as there are two _ institu- 
tions, one called the Ladies of the Mod- 
ern Maccabees, and the other, the Su- 
preme Hive of the Ladies of ‘the Mac- 
cabees of the World. The Supreme 
Hive of the Ladies of the Maccabees of 
the World publish the Ladies’ Review 
at Port Huron, Michigan, with an aver- 
a circulation during the past year 
of 112,532. Respectfu ay 7° 
Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Record Keeper. 


THE SWEET SINGER OF DAMARI- 
SCOTTA. 


Damariscotta, Maine, Dec. 27, 1902. 
oer of American Newspaper Direc- 
ory: 

Your annual hold up is at hand. I 
trust the time may come when some one 
with more money than you will, fig: 
uratively speaking, take you by the throat 
and choke your Wirectory life out of 
you. To assume that you can willfully 
— a paper because it resents 
your insolent demand for a statement is 
about as righteous as the attitude of the 
oil trust. ow sir, if you are not satis- 
fied with what I have said you may 
leave the name of my paper out of 
your cussed Directory altogether. I'd 
rather you would. I am getting along 
very well without your help. 

Very truly yours, 


——_+ 2 

Never endorse paper for anyone but 
yourself—which is a new twist on the 
old maxim.—The Advisor. 
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FRATERNAL INSURANCE 
PAPERS. 





Among the peculiar periodicals 
listed in the American Newspaper 
Directory are those papers, chief- 
ly monthly, which are published 
by fraternal insurance orders. 
Some of these societies, especially 
in the West and Middle West, have 
enormous ec han and four 
of such publications have circula- 
tions exceeding 100,000 according 
to figure ratings in the last issue 
of the Directory: 


Modern Woodman, Lincoln, Neb., 
monthly, 719,785; Bee Hive, Port 
Huron, Mich., monthly, 281,677; For- 


ester, Toronto, Canada, monthly, 196,- 
500; Sovereign Visitor, Omaha, Neb., 
monthly, 148,000. 

The Modern Woodman is the 
official organ of the Modern 
Woodmen of America, a fraternal 
beneficiary society that has more 
than 700,000 members according 
to Mr. F. O. VanGalder, the edi- 
tor. Its business office is at Rock 
Island, Ill., and the paper is sent 
to each member of the organiza- 
tion, payment for subscription be- 
ing made out of an annual per 
capita tax. Circulation is con- 
fined chiefly to cities below 200,- 
000 population, as the organization 
does not write insurance in the 
large centers. Membership is 
composed of farmers, mechanics, 
professional men and merchants, 
and as each member of the order 
is required to subscribe for the 
Woodman, the mailing list is said 
to include every postoffice north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. Size 
varies from eight to sixteen pages, 
but it is proposed to alter the pa- 
per’s form, making it a publication 
similar to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in dimensions. Mr. VanGalder 
says that, in his experience, frater- 
nal publications are not held in 
very high esteem by general adver- 
tisers, but that he is now running 
about $2,000 worth of advertising, 
and could largely increase the 
showing were he to remove rigid 
limitations that are put upon every- 
thing of a questionable character. 
The Royal Neighbor, which is the 
official organ of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary branch of the Modern 
Woodmen, claims an average circu- 
lation for the past year of 126,000 
copies, is of the form and general 
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appearance of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and is valued by general 
advertisers because it reaches 
wives of well-to-do farmers, mer- 
chants and professional men. The 
Sovereign. Visitor is the official 
publication of the Woodmen of 
the world, consists of from eight 
to sixteen pages monthly, and goes 
to each member of the organiza- 
tion, who is required to subscribe 
and pay a subscription price. It 
has a generous advertising patron- 
age, according to Mr. H. J. Root, 
the business manager, and receives 
business regularly from leading 
agencies. On _ several occasions 
advertising has been crowded out 
for lack of room. Mr. Root also 
finds that general advertisers have 
a prejudice against fraternal pub- 
lications, but says that it is due to 
lack of knowledge about them. In 
his opinion the Sovereign Visitor 
is a high-class mail order medium, 
and advertisers who remain with- 
out the pale are decidedly losers. 
On his letter head it is announced 
that the paper’s circulation is 
guaranteed, and he claims a 
present monthly edition of 210,- 
000 copies. The Bee Hive con- 
sists of sixteen pages monthly. 
While a nominal subscription fee 
of fifty cents is designated in the 
Directory, it is sent to all members 
of the Supreme Tent of the 
Knights of the Maccabees, an order 
with its stronghold in Port Huron 
and Michigan generally, but num- 
bering members throughout the 
entire country. No advertisements 
are published, and the expense of 
publication is paid out of a per cap- 
ita tax upon members. The Forest- 
er, according to its publisher, Dr. 
Oronhyatekha, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, goes to each 
member of this organization, which 
numbers more than 200,000 in all 
parts of the world. Its advertis- 
ing patronage is limited for the 
reason that it has never been ac- 
tively developed as an advertising 
medium, though thirty-eight pages 
are printed monthly and an ad- 
vertising office is maintained at 
Port Huron, Mich., in addition to 
that at the office of publication in 
Toronto. The Lady Maccabee, an 
eight-page monthly organ of the 
Ladies of the Maccabee, published 
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at Battle Creek, Mich., has a fig- 
ure rating of 62,818. The New 
Jersey Junior American Mechanic, 
a four-page monthly circulating 
through New Jersey and Penn- 
syivania, is rated at 27,017. The 
A. O. U. W. Guide, a we 
weekly published at St. Paul, 
Minn., is rated at 20,652. These 
fraternal insurance publications 
seem to be a phenomenon of the 
West, as a certain class of mail 
order periodicals is native to Au- 
gusta, Maine. Each member in 
such an organization pays assess- 
ments for insurance, which are 
levied according to the death rate 
per month. In some instances 
there is one assessment, and in 
others two or more. These as- 
sessments are announced by means 
of periodicals, which are therefore 
sent to each member and paid for 
out of the organization’s general 
funds. 
MUST MADDEN MR. 
MADDEN. 


A magazine published in St. 
Louis with a subscription price of 
ten cents a year claims a circula- 
tion as follows: 

FOR THE YEAR 1902. 





jeneery dakdetiens sadewewnwrte 00,000 
MET © sacctvesesvegsese se 50,000 
ME. 5.00 Copew GelQrand esses 850,000 
Eee pasitn ea whe aCe ssw 850,000 
May GE A re 850,000 
ME Ghcvceccessegebosecéues 800,000 
pare ESE écsabwaiesowies 800,000 
BEE. cavescrevcesseecesiss 800,000 
ee 1,100,000 
Le an reais oO ehh 66a 1,100,000 
EN civ nds ede scbose ees 1,100,000 
EES caused 00s. 6vsenbenen 1,100,000 

ME ce ca a aeen eee 10,900,000 

AVETOBS ccccccccccccces 908,333 

Its publishers back up this ex- 


traordinary circulation claim with 
the letter printed below: 
St. Louis, December 30, 1902. 
Editor of American Newspaper Direc- 
tory: 

Inclosed with this letter we return 
statement of circulation, which you sent 
us with your printed circular letter form 
bearing stamped date of Dec. 2oth. 

We filled this in for the period of 
January to December (both months in- 
clusive) 1902, and trust that it will fill 

ur requirements. If we have omitted 
anything or failed to pronerly fill in the 
blank, and you will return it to us 
pointing out just what you want, we will 
cheerfully give you any additional in- 
formation, and see that it goes to you 
by. first mail. i 3 

You will note that there is quite a 
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jump from August to Sept. issue, and 
perhaps this will need explanation. 

We presume that you closely watch 
the advertising pages of the leading 
publications, particularly the high class 
magazines; if so, you noticed that be- 
ginning with the Sept. 1902 issue of 
tnem that we were in almost every one 
of them with full page copy adver- 
tisements, advertising for subscribers. 

Our advertising for subscriptions was 

a straight subscription offer, no count- 
ing dot puzzles or other premium in- 
ducements being offer 
_ Nothing was exploited in our adver- 
tising to induce the subscriber, but the 
merits of the magazine alone. 
_ The low subscription price, however, 
is no doubt responsible for the enor- 
mous returns that we received from our 
advertising, and there is one publica- 
tion which our key book shows that we 
received over 40,000 replies from two 
‘insertions. Understand that not one 
of these replies contained less than 
one subscription, and a number of them 
contained two and three, some of them 
ten or twenty, and in some cases, but 
not frequent of course, there would be 
from 40 to 200 or 300 subscriptions. 

This, together with the vigorous push 
that was given from this end of our 
circulation department, is responsible 
for the big increase, and if you will 
watch the current numbers of the lead- 
ing magazines you will find that our 
full page copy appears in all of them, 
same as in October and November num- 

rs. ' 

We inclose also with this 
our circulation for October, November 
and December of this year, with pros- 
pectus and guarantee of what our cir- 
culation will be for the ensuing twelve 
months. 

With the aes that we are 
placing, we expect to double our sub- 
scription list by this time next year. 

As it is now, we accept all advertise- 
ments sent us with the distinct guarantee 
that our circulation is over one mil- 
lion copies—each and every issue guar- 
anteed and proven—proven to the sat- 
isfaction of the advertiser—voluntarily 
proven at that—or the advertiser does 
not have to pay us a cent for his ad 
which is run in our columns. 

We request that advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents make this a condition 
of their contract when sending us an 
order to insert advertising. 

_As above stated we are very exten- 
sive advertisers ourselves, and if there 
is any publication that you know of 
that we are not already advertising 
in that will make us the same propo- 
sition that we have made above, we 
will send them a full page ad irregard- 
less of price, and will pay them spot 
cash for it. Yours very truly, 

THe Woman’s Macazine, 
tel Coakley. 


As well have the office in a shanty 
as to bring the business before the at- 
tention of the public through the me- 
dium of cheap printed matter.—Kansas 
City Architect and Builder. 

>> 


roofs of 





Do not neglect to give the religious 
publications a trial for mail orders. 
Some of them are the real things.— 
The Advisor. 
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For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
retail advertisements PRINTERS’ 
Ink opened on December 24, 


1902, a 


RETAILERS’ 
CONTEST 


of advertisements. Any reader 
or person may send an ad which 
he or she notices in any news- 
paper for entry in this contest. 
Reasorable care should be ex- 
ercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
- which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERs’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
Retaiters’ Ap Contest, Care 
Editor Printers’ Inx,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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FOURTH WEEK. 


In response to the competition an- 
nounced in the adjoining column, 42 
ads were received in time for considera- 
tion and report in this issue. The 
advertisement reproduced on the op- 
posite page was deemed best of all 
submitted. It was sent in by Mr. 
Andrew Fawcett, 317 Sixteenth ave., 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., and it ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis 7imes of 
December 28, 1902, where it originally 
occupied nine inches double column 
space. A coupon good for a year's 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK was 
mailed to the sender of this ad, as 
stated in the conditions of the contest, 

Retail merchants everywhere are in- 
vited to send in the advertisements 
which they use in their local papers. 
Mr. Shoedealer, Mr, Jeweler, Mr. 
Druggist, Mr. Tailor, and all others, 
this invitation means you, Any re- 
tailer who spends as much as a@ hun- 
dred dollars a year for advertising 
space can read PRINTERS’ INK to ad- 
vantage. Every retailer should read 
it. Those who already do, are loud in 
praise about the help and advice they 
get from the Little Schoolmaster. 
The retailer who reads PRINTERS’ 
INK is the intelligent tradesman who 
knows what he is in business for. 
He is the progressive man who 
wants to get ahead. Prinrers’ Ink 
helps him to doit. It tells him how 
others get ahead from small in- 
nings and by the use of that modern 
force: Advertising. There are about 
400,000 retail merchants in this coun- 
try and Canada, The retail mer- 
chants are the pillars of the wholesale 
trade. The intelligenter the retailer 
is, the more goods he will sell in the 
course of # year. Wholesalers should 

PRINTERS’ INK in the hands of 
eir retailers. Publishers of local 
papers everywhere should call the at- 
tention of retail merchants to a publi- 
cation like PRINTERS’ INK. It is the 
missionary advertising solicitor for all 
newspapers and prepares the field for 
further patronage. Publishers who are 
smart enough to see the truth of this 
statement are requested to send in 
names of retailers in their community 
who might be interested in PRINTERS’ 
INK. ple copies will be mailed to 
such names free of charge. 
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OVER THE HILL TO 
THE POOR HOUSE 


Over the hill to the poorhouse I'm trudging my weary 






































way 

I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gee 

I a = a smart and chipper, for all the years I’ve 
to! 

As many another woman that’s only half as old. 


It’s a Man’s 
Solemn Duty 


To himself and all those dependent 
upon him to keep in the Bank a sum 
of ready cash for use in cases of 
emergency. 

The true road to wealth that so 
many are looking for is not in the 
wild speculations or get-rich-quick 
schemes that seem to fill the air, but 
in the steady and continued laying 
aside, each week or month, of a 
certain portion of your income, and 
when deposited in the Hennepin 
County Savings Bank it is farther in- 
creased by interest, is always safe 
and at your command. Interest be- 
gins January rt. 

















Capital (in United States Bonds), $100,000. Surplus, $30,000. 
Deposits, $3,150,000. 
JOHN E. BELL, Pres. W. H. LEE, Cashier, 


TRUSTEES. 
F.M. Prince, F. A. Chamberlain, 


D. c. Bell, D. P. Jones, 
Andrew Tharaison, J. E. Bell, 
W. H. Lee. 


Depesits up to the sth of January draw interest from the :st. 


HENNEPIN COUNTY 
SAVINGS BANK 


Phoenix Building, 
60 South Fourth Street. 
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| love my love 
with a “C.” 


Printers’ INK gives the methods, ex- 
periences and opinions of the foremost 
advertisers, and is indorsed by leading 
advertisers in United States and Europe. 
—Arthur Canary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Printers’ Ink is as good as a school- 
ing for the young man going into busi- 
ness, to help him to make advertising 
ay. It is an encyclopedia on the sub- 
ject of advertising, its columns contain 
the best art of advertising from lead- 
ing writers.—R. A. Carr, Everett, Mass. 

Printers’ Ink, the Little School- 
master in the art of advertising, has 
trained hundreds of men for better work 
and larger salaries, and qualified young 
men starting out in life, for a right be- 
ginning.—C. W. Carnes, Seneca, Mo, 

Nearly every business can consistent- 
ly stand a “Tittle advertising. As to 
how it should be advertised depends 
upon the conditions surrounding the 
business, and right here is where ad- 
vertising as a fine art manifests its func- 
tion through Printers’ Inx, the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertising. 
Printers’ Inx is a weekly encyclope- 
dia of the best thought on advertising 
from the civilized world, and if a busi- 
ness man’s ideas on publicity are not 
benefited by its teachings, the fault is 
in the man. To the business man 
ev here, especially to the young man 
in business, is Printers’ INK recom- 
mended for weekly perusal. Time thus 

mt is well invested.—D. A. Carroll, 

etroit, Mich. 

Printers’ Ink is the world’s leading 
journal of advertising. It tells in a 
concise way how to plan, prepare and 
place advertising. The information it 
gives is not theoretical, but is based 
rience of successful ad- 
L. Carson, Phila- 





on actual ex 
vertisers.—John A. 
delphia, Pa. 

Printers’ INK is a magazine devoted 
to the general subject of advertising. 
Its stending and influence is recognized 
throughout the entire country. Its un- 
solicited judgment upon advertising 
matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as being that of a recognized au- 
thority Chicago News. 

Patnters’ Ink is authority on the 
subject of advertising and gives the 
advertiser new and valuable ideas as 
to how to get the best results from his 
advertisement in his local paper.—J. G. 
Claiborne, Danville, Va. 

Many ads you wouldn’t trouble to 
read, they do not interest. Others may 
mot read yours for the same reason. 

from the Little Schoolmaster in 
the art of advertising, as Printers 
Inx is called, to make your ads so 
good, so strong, so attractive, that they 
will be read. e fi 


The egg, if it is not fresh, isn’t worth 
full value, neither does it please the 
palate nor the imagination. There is 
a@ closer resemblance between the egg 
and advertising than we think. Adver- 


tising should be fresh laid to be good. 
We train ourselves in almost ever 
branch of business, but we do not loo 
after the one great help towards busi- 
ness success, fresh laid advertising. The 
best instructor for this purpose is the 
weekly journal, the Little Schoolmaster 
in the art of advertising, as Printers’ 
InK is so appropriately called. Every 
week it gives you the latest, newest, and 
best in advertising. After reading it 
your ads will lose their scrambled and 
omeletty flavor. ‘i 

He wasn’t a fool who said: “ £100,- 
000,000 will not cover the money an- 
nually thrown away in bad advertising.” 
How to avoid this waste is the impor- 
tant question. Here lies a bigger open- 
ing for the young man, the clerk, the 
assistant, the young business man, than 
yee will find even in the Gold Mines. 
f twice as much business can be got 
out of the money yearly spent in ad- 
vertising, or the same amount of busi- 
ness FS out of half the money spent, 
wouldn’t you think you had gained 
something? In advertising you need a 
guide, as much as a mariner needs a 
compass. Verily you need a compass. 
‘Lhe odverticing. compass is a weekly 
ournal called Printers’ Ink, published 
y Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 
street, New York, at a guinea a year of 
fifty-two weekly issues. It is devoted 
to good advertising—advertising that 
brings business; to the raising in stand- 
ard of your -ads; to the keeping you off 
the rocks of mis-spent money; to all the 
interests of a rightly conducted busi- 
ness. It is interesting. it is entertaining 
and it is invaluable. It will double the 
value of each sovereign you spend in 
<a? You employ the whole 
staff of Prinrers’ Ink for a year upon 
sending your guinea subscription. Their 
study and their year’s scientific work 
becomes your own. The Little School- 
master in the art of advertising, as it 
is so aptly called, becomes your in- 
structor, and his staff become your 
tutors. A few days ago an advertise- 
ment canvasser said to a friend of ours: 
“I took orders for £1,100 worth of 
space in a publication in Johannesburg, 
and there was not a single original or 
meritorious advertisement among the 
lot.” Think of it, young men! 1,100 
worth of mediocre ads! Old business 
men are conservative; they are slow 
to adopt new ideas, they are slow even 
to adopt advertising methods to bring 
themselves business. Young men—you 
who are assistants, who are bookkeepers, 
who are clerks, equip yourselves with 
that business-making gower—the ability 
to write a good ad. ou can do it. By 
doing it you enhance the youn of your 
position immeasurably.—G. H. Clapp, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

There is no better instructor in the 
art of of advertising than Printers’ 
INK, known as the Little Schoolmaster 
in this art. Printers’ Inx is always 
brimful of the best information ob- 
tainable on the subject of advertising, 
and stands pre-eminently at the he 
of the list as the most progressive and 
up-to-date journal for advertisers. The 
pioneer in a field of science which was 
comparatively unknown only a _ few 
years ago. ruthfulness, terseness, hon- 


esty, sobriety, economy, thrift, and a 
faithful adhering to the principle of 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


everiestingly ‘Striving to better the con- 
ditions of his students has made this 
excellent little teacher the most valu 
publication in_the commercial world to- 
day.—G. E. T. Clark, Coalgate, Indian 
Territory. 

Printers’ Ink “has cured others, will 
cure you” of being satisfied with moder- 
ately good advertising. It teaches the 
way to better advertising; that’s why 
“it floats” on the top wave of public 
favor; has a rich fund of advertising 
logic in every issue which everyone in- 
terested in_publicity problems is glad 
to read. “For that tired feeling” which 
creeps over the very best of advertisin: 
men at times, there’s nothing so 


as a quiet session with a copy of the 
latest Printers’ Ink. It stimulates but 
does not intoxicate; is delightfully 


pleasant to take, and equally good for 
pune and old.—F. N. Ciiford: Bangor, 
aine. 

Printers’ Inx is the tutor, the pioneer 
m. ine devoted to good advertising. 
It is a guide to success. Printers’ Inx 
has been characterized as the Little 
Schoolmaster a title well earned, as 
thousands of its pupils testify.—Demas 
S. Coe, Richmond, Ind. 

Printers’ Ink is a pretty widely 
known weekly journal for advertisers 
and for those who wish to be advertis- 
ers. More especially the latter. It is 
practical, non-technical, permeated with 
common sense. It publishes methods, 
theories, experiences, advice, suggestion 
and information from men who know 
practical acvertsing. All condensed in- 
to a compact handful of reading matter 
. Moreover, an interesting 
It was the first journal in its 
field. It is still the last word upon the 
subject. Ask any one who advertises.— 
Je H. Collins, New York City. 

Prtnters’ INK shows how mistakes 
in advertising may be avoided and how 
advertising may be improved. 


Every business man who advertises at 
all ought to take Printers’ Inx. It 
will sharpen his advertising wits; it will 
keep him posted on new advertisin 
schemes; it will give him a thousan 
ideas in the course of a year which 
he can profitably use in making his ad- 
vertisement better and stronger. 

* o * 


A store which adopted each week one 
or more of the original methods of se- 
curing trade illustrated PRINTERS’ 
Ink would have a reputation for good 
advertising which would produce great 
results. ‘ 34 

Parnters’ INK ought to be read from 
cover to cover each week by every busi- 
ness man. Many iness men say 
that reading Printers’ Ink has en- 
abled them to double their business, 
by reason of the instruction they ob- 
tained from it. That’s a good deal for 
a little paper to do, but what these 
men say is probably true. 

The reading of one issue of a 
per will not change a man’s views, but 
the constant readine of a paper devoted 
t> a certain subject is sure to imbue a 
man with the ideas and principles set 
forth therein. That’s why every man 
who spends as much as $25 a year for 
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advertising of kind ought to read 
Printms’ Inx. It is a paper devoted 
wholly to advertising. It tells what ad- 
vertising been successful and wiat 
kas been unsuccessful, and why. It de- 
scribes all the new methods. It tells 


about the new schemes. It tells why 


one § of advertising made money 
while another left the advertiser broke. 
It tells how to strengthen the weak 


points in advertising. It prints inter- 
views with successful men, in which 
they tell how the advertising work of 
their business is done. The advertis- 
er who reads Printers’ Ink through 
every week will find himself at the end 
of the year more alert in regard to his 
advertising; more interested in his ad- 
vertising; and he will unconsciously be 
able to reject certain styles and me- 





thods of advertisi because he knows 
instinctively that t are bad.—John 
H. Cook, Red Bank, N. J. 


Nearly everyone who is in business at 
all makes use of some medium of adver- 
tising. The most pr ssive and in- 
cidentally most successful, business men 
are regular advertisers. The best ad- 
vertising is done by men who are read- 
ers and students of Printers’ INK, a 
weekly proce a at No. 10 Spruce 
street, New York. It is sub-headed “A 
Journal for Advertisers,” 
aptly termed the Little 
in the art of advertising. 
what may be called the science of ad- 
vertising. There is no business so large 
that it cannot be e larger by adver- 
tising and none too small to advertise 
to some _ extent that it may be e 

Printers’ Inx will tell the mer- 
chant or business man how to do ad- 
vertising as it should be done to bring 
Se W. Cooper, Babyion, 


Parnters’ Inx, weekly, tells all about 
every sort of advertising and 
enough about the other kind to steer you 
clear of it. 

* * . 
_ Printers’ Ink treats the whole sub- 
ect of advertising, and that’s simply 
business, in the broadest sense and does 
it in an able and interesting manner. A 
oung man will get a firmer grip on the 
usiness problem by reading INTERS 
Ink. He will become posted on the 
a successful business man must 
know. Men who have made money and 
reputation through advertising read 
Printers’ INK every week; many of 

them contribute to its pages. 

* a * 


Advertising is a broad, deep, virile 
am ay Printers’ Inx handles it thor- 
oughly and ably. It deals not only with 
the details of the art but gets right 
down to bedrock principles. INTERS’ 
Inx is liberal, tolerant, alwa Fes 4 
cal. It is devoted to no single ranch 
of advertising, but recognizes the true 
value of every kind of pay: Stories 
of successful enterprise, wholesale, re- 
tail, manufacturing, special; built up by 
advertising, told by the men who Love 
done it, are a valuable feature of 
Printers’ Inx. They give 
Oe benefit of other people’s experience 
and are most encouraging to young men. 
Frank E. Cornell, y wR: Rig & 2 
The retail merchant who has to look 
after all the details of his business, and 
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also has to attend to his ‘advertising, is 
very apt to neglect the advertising. He 
does not neglect it because he wan 
to, but because he finds it hard to give it 
the attention it deserves. When he has 
time to attend to it properly he can- 
mot get his thoughts into the proper 
channels to get up ; advertising. 
And when the ideas strike him he_has 
not the time to put them on paper. Now 
there is something for retail merchants 
in just this position—and there are lots 
of them—it is Printers’ INK, a jour- 
n for advertisers, commonly called 
the Little Schoolmaster in the art of ad- 
vertising. It is every week full from 
cover to cover of advertising helps, hints 
and ap oa rng and the merchant who 
spends half an hour or an hour in read- 
it once a week will learn more about 
vertising than he can in any other 
way—and will find it a very great help 
in getting the best results out of his own 
adv ng space. ‘ 


As an assistance to advertisers in 
making their advertisements bring good 
results, there’s nothing that equals 
Printers’ INK. Its regular weekly 
i ill be looked for eagerly by 
everyone who has to write advertise- 
ments, and the advice, the hints, the 
si tions, and the experiences found 
in ts pages are a real help to every 
advertiser working for the greatest re- 
turns from his advertising expenditures. 
—Robert L. Cotton, Charlottetown, P. 

Printers’ Inx is the original ad- 
vertisers’ journal—the parent of all such 
publications—and the best. It is the 
advertiser’s encyclopedia —J. P. Cox. 
Owenville Ind. 

Printers’ InK gives expert advice 
every Wednesday at ten cents per. You 
hire a plumber to stop a leak in your 
water-pipe. ou can afford to hire 
Painters’ Ink to stop the leak in your 
advertising appropriation. 

* 7 





Patnters’ Inx circulates among people 
who have the desire, backed by the com- 
mercial courage, to advertise for results. 
It tells you how to capture, in a legiti- 
mate way, those wary people who have 
been hovering about your place of busi- 
ness so long, but who have thus far 
never darkened your door. It teaches 
you how to do honest, straight business, 
with an added dash and vim. People 

to get along without the tele- 
phone—they get along better with it— 
so with Printers’ INK. 
* * 


* 

Read a copy of Printers’ Inx and 
you will feel like taking off your coat 
and taking a hand at the rudder instead 
of turning the same old grindstone all 
your life. It has put push and vim in- 
to many a business. trace up and be 

rogressive.—Jerome A. Crane, Malden, 

ass. 

So thoroughly does Printers’ Inx 
cover every proposition pertaining to 
business, and demonstrates them in such 
a clear, interesting manner that any- 
one, especially the young man, contem- 
plating a business career, cannot make 
@ more profitable investment than sub- 
scribing for Printers’ Inx, or, as it 
is . ny, toes who best know its 
value, the Little Schoolmaster in the 
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art of advertising==David Crichton, 
Marion, Ind. 

The aim of Printers’ Inx is to set 
before the public in a plain, judicious 
manner, the best les of eorertane— 
advertising that nourishes truthful, 
forceful and powerful methods; the 
elements of successful advertising.—D. 
C. Crowl, Urbana, Ohio. 

Patnters’ Inx tells everything about 
advertising and advertising is about 
everything now.—7. H. Cunliffe, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Patntzrs’ Inx employs on its staff 
men who make a study of advertisin 
methods, gives the views of successfu 
advertising men, shows by illustration 
the right and wrong ways of approach- 
ing the public, causes you to think and 
Gres. you opmathing 7 think about.—C. 


urry, Utica, 
Learn to touch the pocket nerve with 
your advertisements. Advertisements 


that don’t do it are failures. Adver- 
tisements that do it are successes and are 
the kind that make advertisers rich. 
Painters’ Inx is filled with articles on 
the “how” of successful advertising. 
Its articles are based on the actual 
experiences of men who have succeeded. 
The young business man who has am- 
bition, and who wishes to make his 
business larger and more profitable, can’t 





realize any too soon the value of judi- 
cious, rsistent advertising. | Adver- 
tising s not mean simply buying and 


filling newspaper space, or putting up 
peters or getting out circulars. To 
earn how to advertise in the best and 
wisest way the young man should read 
and study Printers’ Inx.—John Cutter, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


+ 

Do not begin by attempting to arouse 
curiosity with puzzle ovorneng a 
right down to the fountain head and 
tell all about your proposition.—The 
Advisor. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE  EXPRES. 
SION ILLUSTRATED. 
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OPEN SATURDAY EVENING. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. IS COMING 


South American mail on the new Pa- 
cific mail steamer Siberia will get to 
Montevideo in fifteen days, and to Val- 
paraiso in twenty-three. Th his as com- 
pared with the thirty or thirty-five days 
it has usually taken letters to go from 
New York to Valparaiso by way of the 
straits, shows an improvement in com- 
munication that will be higniy appreciat- 

by the merchants at both ends of the 
line, but if there were a trans- Ano 
railway from Buenos Ayres to Val- 
paraiso, instead of only to the Chilean 
frontier, the service would be still ~~. 
ther accelerated—at least to oy? 
twenty-one days. That would be little 
more than haif the time consumed on 
the route by way of Panama.—New 
York Times. 


—— _ +o —__ 
Jacctes—What kind of a bargain sale 
is most likely to attract the women? 
Waggles—Shoes that are marked down 
two or three sizes.—Judge. 
———+o+ 
Too many cooks usually spoil the 
broth—and too many publicity experts 
will spoil the advertisement.—The Ad- 
visor. 








Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per ae 
extra for specified position—if grant 
Must be handed in one week in 2 swe H 








CANADA. 
CARA ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
ARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal 





PRINTERS” INK 22S 


10 Srrvce St., New YorK. $5 year in 
CONSULT 


& 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 
PRACTICALLY TAUGHT 
ay my personal attention to 


tc yeneh him not only to know, but 
I build him mpothodiontty trom 

the place where wheve is toward the 
Toharge she wantato get. 
Write for particulars. 


Laka Aha DIXEY 


186 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
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Joliet News 
Refuses 
Many Ads 


It has long been the 
rule at the Joliet News 
office to refuse all ques- 
tionable advertising. 
Fabulous salaries and 
commissions, clairvoy- 
ants, whiskey, quack 
doctors, weak-men ads, 
pernicious personals 
meet a common fate. 


That’s Why 
Its Readers 
Believe in it. 














Booklets 











seem to be fashionable for ad- 
vertising purposes. If you 
want to be in style write us. 
We attend to 


Writing, 
Illustrating, 
Printing. 


It is important that your printing 
be gotten up in proper style, having 
paper, display, etc., harmonize. We 
guarantee our work to be just what 
you need. Address 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Readers of 


German Papers 


are among the best buyers of pro- 
prietary medicines or anything else 
which they need. 

You do not duplicate circulation 
in advertising in the German pa- 
pers, as must be the case in the 
use of English mediums. 


The 
Toledo Express 


has covered the German field of 
Toledo and Northwestern Ohio 
for forty-nine years and retains the 
advertising patronage of both local 
and general advertisers, because it 
pays. Continuous advertising in 
the Express brings good results. 


Toledo Express Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 














RIP-A-NS Tabules 
Doctors find 
Agood prescription 
For mankind 





. The B-cent is 
euulocnicee The hones 


Femara is 
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alias ne 


In Its Own Home 


THE 


St. Pau 
Globe 


has moved to commo- 
dious quarters on the 
corner 5th and Wabash 
Streets. They have a 
bank of eight new 
Linotype machines, 
two new Potter presses 
and are at best 
newspaper in the Twin 
Cities. 

Local merchants have 
increased their yr 
tisin atronage an 
THE CLOBE mw 
35% more business in 
October, 1902, than the 
year before. 

The average daily cir- 
culation for the past 
three months is 


27,692 


and the subscription 
books are open to all. 


THe Gross is growing 
faster than any news- 
paper in the Northwest. 


For Circulation Statements and 
Advertising Rates a 


GLOBE CO., 
St. Paut, Minn, 








New York Representative, 


CHAS. H. EDDY, to Spruce St. 


Chicago Representative, 
F. H. WEBB, 87 Washington St. 




















Galveston 
Redivivus 


CORDING to the census of 1900, Galveston 

was the fourth city in population in Texas. 

It is conservatively estimated that the great 

storm of that year cost the city, directly and 
indirectly, an immediate loss of at least 10,000 in pop- 
ulation. How rapidly that loss has been recovered 
may be inferred from the following official figures of 
the registration of voters in the several cities of Texas 
for the election of 1902: 




















San Antonio,... 8,881 


It will be seen that, by the indication of voters, 
Galveston is still fourth—and a close fourth at that. 

The city is doing the biggest business in its 
history. Laborers are employed and trade is growing 
by leaps and bounds, 

Isn’t this a good city to advertise in? 


THE GALVESTON 
TRIBUNE 
is the medium 




















THE S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


SoLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
43-44-45-47-48-49 Tribune Building, New York. 


bY 





§10-11-12 Tribune Building, Chicago. 
cilia 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITI- 
CISM 


By George Ethridge, No. 
Square, New Yor 
Enough has been written about 
the value of white space in adver- 
tising to fill a large sized book, 
and most of it is true. White 
space rightly used often makes an 


33 Union 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


as if it bepaged together, The 
extremely simple design in No. 2 
holds the ad together. Print your 
story in the mortise and you will 
have an advertisement that not 
only will hang together wherever 
you put it, but makes the best pos- 
sible use of the space, brings out 
the impossible youth in the strong- 





PERFUMES, 





The name of 


“Colgate & Co.” 


OW TOILET and SHAVING SOAPS, 
SACHETS, 
WATERS and DENTAL POWDER 


TOILET 





corresponds to the “Sterling’’ mark on Silver. 


No.1. 





ad stand out very strongly, espe- 
cially among crowded surround- 
ings. There are wrong ways of 
using it, however, and the man 
who thinks he is doing a clever 
thing when he buys a big chunk 
of white space and prints in the 
middle of it the important state- 


est way possible in a limited space 
and at the same time wastes no 
space. The additional cost of do- 
ing this thing would possibly 
amount to a cent per thousand 
readers of the magazines in which 
it appeared, a very trifling sum 
when you consider the amount of 





No. 2. 





‘ment that it belongs to him has 
made about as foolish an invest- 
ment as it is possible to make. A 
crowded advertisement is always 
bad, but space costs money and 
there is no use in wasting it. There 
is considerable white space in the 
Colgate ad, reproduced here.and 
designated as No. 1. The result is 
weakness and flabbiness. If it is 
necessary for this concern to use 
a picture of an impossible boy 
shaking hands with himself, why 
not give him enough space to make 
him stick out instead of using cuts 
hardly half the size they might 
have been? The amount of blank 
space in this advertisement made 
it appear scattering—it didn’t 
hang together or look particularly 
added strength and prominence 


you get. Readers of Printers’ 
INK may send to Mr. Ethridge 
matter pertaining to art criticism, 
Pertinent advice will be given by 
him free of charge. 


PLAINT OF A “LOCAL EDITOR.” 

There is a class of business men in 
ooete community who are anxious tor 
the local editor to boom everything that 
will bring a crowd to town so that 
business men will sell their goods, but 
fail to see the benefit of advertising and 
don’t see why they should patronize 
the paper while it is keeping it fresh in 
the minds of the people that the town 
exists.—E xchange. 





Tuere is more profit in the advertis- 
ing columns of the agricultural press 
than most of their patrons are getting 
out of them.—Batten’s Wedge. 


A NICKEL-IN-THE-SLOT machine can 
sell a customer what he wants. It re- 
quires a salesman to sell him what he 
needs.—Candy Topics. 
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The TELEGRAMS 
Remarkable Record 


— 


URING 1902 The Evening Telegram was first 
on the list of New York evening papers in the 
amount of PAID advertising published. In 

1901 it was FOURTH on the list. 


This is due to the fact that The Telegram gets into MORE HOMES 
of BUYERS than any other evening paper in the city of New York. 


The Telegram’s percentage of gain in 1902 com- 
pared with 1901 is greater than that of any other 


a 
4 The Telegram published in 1902 3,011,069 
— advertising. Our nearest competitor 2,821,- 
ines. 

he Telegram’s gain in one year is 38 yo per cent. 

The gain of our nearest competitor is 94 per cent. 
The Telegram published during 1902 310,073 

advertisements—a gain of 134,631 over 1901. 
Of these 29,978 were display and 280,095 
advertisements in the Exchange and Small Classified 
Department. 

No other evening paper in New York carried any of this 


small classified business—because no other evening paper 
goes into the homes as does The Evening Telegram. 


























Here are a few comparative figures, month by month, showing how 
steadily the tide of advertising has risen in THE EVENING TELEG 


COLUMNS OF ADVERTISING. 
1902. 1901. GAIN. 1902. 1901. Garn. 
January ....900 471 429 J $4 9%: 1005! 335i 


February . --792% 459% 3354 * 
rch 90 724% 182 September $o7 


942% 684 
969% 670 
819% 567 
Columns in 1902 
Columns in (901 


Increase 2,830 
The average daily circulation for 1902, 151,638; a gain of 6,579 over 1901, 


258 October ...1,016 Rai 774K 
299 November "986% 856% 180 
252 December 1 ,005 88754 117% 
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ADDS TO THE GAIETY OF NATIONS. FULL-PAGE AD FROM THE N. Y. “TIMES.” 


“LITERATURE” AND PLAIN ENG- 
LISH. 





To say a thing well, it.is not always 
necessary to search the dictionaries for 
obsolete or seldom-used words, or to pro- 
duce involved sentences. he brief, 
pithy sentence is easier to write and 
more easily understood. It gets right 
at the heart of the subject—and at the 
reader’s heart, too. Ruskin was un- 
age rd a great master of English; 
but if there is a_man living who can 
pick up “Modcrn Painters” for the first 
time and read this opening sentence with 
& clear understanding of what he has 
read, and of what the master is driving 
at, that man should be exhibited. He is 
a wonder! 

“If it be true, and it can scarcely be 
disputed, that nothing has been for cen- 
turies consecrated by public admiration, 
without possessing in a high degree some 
kind of sterling excellence, it is not be- 
cause the average intellect and feeling 


of the majority of the public are com- 
petent in any way to distinguish what is 
really excellent, but because all erron- 
cous opini is i istent, and 

ungrounded opinion is transitory; 80 
that while the fancies and feelings which 
deny deserved honor, and award what 
is undue, have neither root nor strength 
sufficient to maintain consistent testi- 
mony for a length of time, the opinions 
formed on right grounds by those few 
who are in reality competent judges, 
being necessarily stable, communicate 
themselves gradually from mind to mind, 
descending lower as = ! extend wider 
until they leaven the whole lump, and 





rule by absolute authority, even where 
the grounds and reasons for them can- 
not be understood.”—Edward Breton, in 
the Writer. 


Tue value of the booklet is underes- 
timated by many otherwise clever adver- 
tisers. It is a splendid aid to the news 
paper advertisement.—The Advisor, 
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N. Y. JEWISH | 
ABEND POST 


Circulation larger than that 
of any other Fewish after- 
noon paper in America. 



































Read in every Fewish home 
by the whole family. 









Matchless as a medium of 
advertising among the Few- 
ash people. 

Highly influential in all 


Fewish circles. 






















OFFICE: 


228 Mapison St., New York 


Telephone: 698 Franklin. 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


“I’m afraid it won’t do at all,” said 
the magazine editor, as he tossed the 
our aside. “It’s a good story, but—” 

expectant author stood trembling 
as he hung on the words. 

“but it’s at least three pages long, 
and I fear it will distract attention 
from the advertisements.”—Baltimore 


News. 

Epttor (Squashville News)—See 
here, Mr. Dolan! You delivered me 
a load of hay for the six years’ sub- 
scription you owed for my paper. 

r. Dolan—Oi did! 

Editor—Well, my horse won’t eat 
that hav, b’gosh! 

Mr. Dolan—Well, my goat won’t eat 
your paper, be gobs!—Puck. 

“So he’s been trying to live on other 
people’s brains,”’ said the publisher in- 
dignantly. 

“What’s the trouble? Has some one 
been stealing the ideas from your 
books?” 


“a ougees so. But that’s a minor 
matter. hey’re trying to coax away 
the man who writes my advertisements.” 
—Washington Star. 


He was cutting an item from a news- 


paper. 

‘It tells how a house was robbed, and 
I want to show it to my wife,” he 
explained. , 

“What good will that do?” a friend 


inquir 

‘A whole lot,” was the reply. “You 
see this house was robbed while the man 
was at church with his wife.” 

“Say!” exclaimed the friend, excited- 
ly, ** you haven’t got a duplicate copy of 
that paper, have you?”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

“Henry M——” was foolish enough 
to advertise in an English paper that 
he would not be responsible for his 
wife’s debts. His better half got back 
at him by publishing this in the same 


me: : : 
» Agnes M , hereby give notice 
_ that I neither require Henry nor 
anybody else to pay my debts, as I am 
well able to pay them myself. It would 
be much better if Henry M——, instead 
of disclaiming my debts, would pay his 
own, which he has never done since 
I had the misfortune to marry him.— 
New England Grocer. 


An enterprising clothing merchant 
had advertised on every board fence in 
his neighborhood: “Unsurpassed Cloth- 
ing! Money Back Without Argument!” 

i what recently occurred: 

“TI was here a year ago and bought a 
suit of clothes. They are about worn 
out. 

“Yes,” replied the merchant very af- 
<. 

“And now I’ve come 
back without argument. 

: ,your money back?” 








to get my money 


‘ 
“oe 
“Didn’t you wear the suit a whole 
you? What do you want your money 


“To get another suit of clothes.”— 
Lippincott’s, 
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Lawyver—I can get you a divorce 
without publicity for $250. 
Actress—How much more will it cost 


with publicity? 

In an_indignant editorial the Des 
Moines Register and Leader recently 
remarked: “The lady 
day called the attention of another to 
our patched breeches, whereat both 
laughed so heartily, is informed that 
a new pair will be purchased when 
her husband’s bill is settled. It has 
been due nearly a year. Don’t criticise 
a printer’s dress too closely when you 
are wearing silk with money due us. 
Tell your husband to send us $40.78 
end save the cost of a lawsuit. We need 
another pair of pants.” 

“Say,” said the newspaper man, 
thoughtfully, “I had a great dream last 
night. Thought I was making a mint 
of money.” 

“How?” asked his friend. 

“Why, I dreamed I was a space rate 
feporter on a Russian paper.” 

“T can’t see how there was so much 
money in that.” 

“But that isn’t all of it. I dreamed 
that I was assigned to get the names 
at a court ball.” 

“Tough job!” 

, “Of course it was a tough job, but 
just think of the money. Why, every 
name was a yard long and had a string 
of titles to it beside. Oh, I was just 
coining money when I woke up.” 

“Is your new book a success?” 

“No; my publisher’s too poor to ad- 
vertise it.” 

“Can’t you 
help it along? 

“Tried to, but failed. Had two ribs 
broken in a railroad wreck the other 
day, and that helped some, but not 
much.” 

“Couldn’t you manage to fall from 
a steeple—get the fall broken by the 
electric wires, and come to earth in 
a sheet of fire? Or, you might fall 
overboard, and be saved by your mother- 
in-law just as you had risen the third 
time!” 

But after a second or two of 
found thought the author replied, odie: 

“Bill, the old lady wouldn’t!”—At- 
lanta Constitution, 

Tue following notice used to be dis- 
played in a barber’s window at a little 
village in Yorkshire: 

NOTICE. 

“That I begin of shaving on Saturda 
at 5 o’clock for one* half-penny—till 
8 o’clock. 

“After 8 o’clock one penny till 9 
o’clock. 

“After nine o’clock I shall please my- 
self whether I shave or not. 

“Saturday noon from 12 o’clock to 
1 o’clock one half-penny. 

_ “Razors cleaning up 144d. apiece. Go- 
ing out to shave, one penny; out of 
town, tw ce. 

“Now, I shall be very glad to shave 
any person that feels it worth their 
pleasure to come and pay like men, and 
not get shaved and never come no more 
when they have not frt one penny or 
three halfpence on. If it is not worth 
one penny, let your beard grow.”—Z-. 


get up any excitement to 
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MONTREAL 


PRESSE 


There are other in Canada The advertiser who leaves out the 
ab SF = Quebec r34-}-; 
asa ess bringer. leaves out r cent 

—Printore? Ink. most Gully. we todo ne | copes 
citizens.—. fitable Ad ng. 


CIRCULATION 


Over 75 00 Daily 


Sworn to. Proved. Books Open. 


Guaranteed by the Association of Amcrican Advertisers of New 
York and Chicago. A condition of every advertising contract. 


* 2 
Largest Circulation in Canada 
French or English. Without Exception. 
Exceeds circulation of next largest English daily by over 20,000 a day. 
Exceeds circulation of next largest French daily by over 50,000 a day. 


In Montreal exceeds by at feast 25,000 a 
day the circulation of any French daily. 


No representatives in the United States. Write direct. 


AGENCIES: 
PARIS, France, TORONTO, Onr., 
31 Rue TRONCHET. 72 Kine Sr., West 
LONDON, ENGLAND, QUEBEC, Que., 
11 CHARING Cross Roao. 124% Rue Sr. Josepn. 


110 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT AGENCIES. 
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A urttte folder from Power, New 
York, gives sixteen pointed reasons why 
engineers should read that publication. 


Tue publishers of Leslie’s Monthl 
announce that the advertising rate will 
be advanced to $280 per page on Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1903, which is an increase of 
25 per cent over the prevailing rates. 


Tue latest novelty in freak adver- 
tising is reported by the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. It is a large screen in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Club of Butte, 
Mont., upon which space is rented 
ocal merchants for the display of cards. 
Spaces are rented at from $2 to $10 

month, according to size, and saies 
held by the club’s advertisers are an- 
nounced from the chair each week. 


A REMARKABLY _ handsome eutalague 
comes from the Friedman Bros. Shoe 
Co., St. is. The cover is done in 
buff, blue, red and gold, with an em- 
bossed design, while the size is ad- 
mirable, the syecgsagiien: arrangement 
and illustrations all that can be desired, 
and the brief foreword on the first 
page thoroughly convincing. This firm 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
next year during the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. 


In the January issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Touboat the Procter & Gamble Co. 
announces that its page in that peri- 
odical, which was recently bought for 
five years, will filled with special 
matter, “presenting Ivory Soap not only 
as a standard of purity, but showing 
that it has a wider range of usefulness 
than is commonly understood or even 
imagined.” This advertising will be par- 
ticularly attractive from the artistic 
standpoint. 


A “Cottece of Journalism” is send- 
ing out a proposition to Kansas news- 
paper men, offering to give a course on 
‘How to Run a Newspaper,” for five ten 
dollar bills. “Great 
claimed the Great Bend Democrat man, 
when the proposition reached him. 
“Why would we want to pay $50 for 
such instruction, when this towr is full 
of people who are offering such in; 
formation every week, free of charge? 
—Topeka Capital. 


On December 29 the Washington 
Shirt Company gave its second annual 
banquet to its employeese*at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago. usic by a quartette 
and a Ilungarian orchestra, speaking by 
managers of departments and guests, 
and dialect stories by an_ elocutionist 
helped out the menu. The company 
now has three stores and a mail order 
department, with seventy employees. 
The printed menu was a unique affair, 
bound in a linen cuff. 


“A RemarxasteE Almanac for the 
Year 1903” is a quaint volume from 
Alfred Bartlett, publisher of the Corn- 
hill Booklet, the bright Boston quarter- 
ly magazine. Though done frequently 
before, an almanac in the Colonial style 
has seldom so admirably done. 
Text, pictures and general make-up are 
at once amusing and artistically con- 
sistent, and the volume has the merit 

ng a real almanac rather than a 
bit of freakish writing and typography. 








imcracks!” ex- 
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Roanoke, a hi residence sub- 
urb of Kansas City, is described in a 
handsome booklet devoted chiefly to fine 
halftones of the i hat have 
already been erected. Of the scant half- 
dozen pages of printed information two 
are given over to a list of propert 

owners and outlines of routes by whic 

the suburb may reached. The book- 
let is sent_out by the South Highlands 
Land and Improvement Co., and was de- 
apued by the Cogewell- We Co., both 
of Kansas City. The printing was done 
by Hollister Brothers, Chicago. 

THERE is a spirit of co-operation and 
determination manif¢gst in the faces of 
every one associated with the . 
Ellis empeny that fairly makes success 
contagious. his happy condition of af- 
fairs has been brought about by the 
liberal and policy of the manage- 
ment. Eac year—the day before 
Christmas—work ceases at noon in 
every department of this great business 
and the balance of the day is given 
over to a good old fashioned Yule-tide 
celebration. Last year as wsual the 
festivities opened with a feast of good 
things to eat, immediately thereafter 
every member of this large business 
family was presented with a beautiful 
gift, the remainder of the oy was 
iven over to dancing. The C. E. Ellis 

ompany know how to provide a Merry 
Christmas and to win the loyalty and 
co-operation of their employees. 


“Tue Friends of the Pianola” is a 
large, handsome booklet in two colors 
containing opinions of prominent players 
and singers, with a list of representative 
patrons in the United States and views 
of the various palaces and government 
mansions throughout the world where 
the Pianola has royal friends. Print- 
ing and illustrations are in the fine style 
that distinguishes all the Aeolian Com- 
pany’s literature and magazine advertis- 
ing. The company has lately moved in- 
to its new “Aeolian Hall,” at Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street, where 
every effort has been made to give the 
Pianola and Aeolian an_ environment 
that will do justice to their qualities. 
Recitals are given at 3 p. m. each Wed- 
nesday and Saturday during the musical 
season. These recitals are free, for the 
purpose of demonstration, and have been 
very successful from the advertising 
standpoint. 


Lyon & Heaty, Chicago, publish a 
Christmas annual that appears about 
December 10, adding to the holiday at- 
mosphere that prevails everywhere about 
that time and offering seasonable gift 
Suggestions from the firm’s immense 
stock of music and musical instruments. 
The issue for 1902 consisted of six- 
teen large pages, and besides advertis- 
ing for guitars, mandolins, talking ma- 
chines, pianos and like instruments, con- 





8 
& 
B 
& 
J 


tained two original musical composi- 
tions, a Christmas — a_ children’s 
page drawn by John T. McCutcheon 


and some interesting odds and ends of 
musical information. The idea of -a 
Christmas_annual is so good and the 
Lyon & Healy treatment of the idea 
so happy that retailers will find it well 
worth while to obtain a copy from Mr. 
Jefferson and lay it aside until the first 
of next December. It will then be 
eminently suggestive. 
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Still we say 
The Only One 


THE NASHVILLE BANNER is the ONLY 
DAILY published in Central Tennessee 
which furnishes sworn, detailed YEARLY 
statements of its circulation. 











Gentlemen: ‘We are liberal patrons of the Banner’s Cheap Columns and find that they always pay. 
Nine-tenth€ of cur sales are traceable to these smal) advertisements inserted in the Banner and, of course, 
we take pleasure in saying thet the Banner is the best sdvertising medium used by this firm. The Banner 
rents and sells houses, farms and-loans money for us when every other method fails. Yours very truly, 
MINTON & MYERS, 305 1-2 Union Street. 


writing the avove we beg to say thet on last Wednesday we inserted 
Charlotte for sale and received 














Tue BANNeR’s circulation is guaranteed 
to be more than double that of any other 
Nashville newspaper. 


Dreeland-Benjamin 


Special Agency 


150 Nassau St.,New York. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
, Representative for Foreign Advertising 






























































“A Trip to Chinatown” is the title 
of a little holiday booklet, done in the 
Roycroft- manner and sent out to lists 
by T. M. James & s, Kansas City, as 
a spur to Christmas trade. “Chinatown 
in this instance is the James store, and 
the booklet, beginning with a quotation 
from. Omar anent the potter and his 
clay, dwells on the esthetic beauty and 
real comfort of fine china, describes 
some of the leading makes, and winds 
up with a short sermon on the philo- 
sophy of siving. The printing was done 
by the F. P. Burnap Co., Kansas City. 

Tue Philadelphia Record’s Almanac 
for 1903 is a paper bound book of 156 
pages, containing a valuable miscellany 
of statistics and information about the 
government, together with records of 
sports, household recipes, data ain- 
ing peculiarly to Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania and other matter of the sort 
usually found in such year books. This 
voiumesis given to each subscriber. The 
new policy of admitting advertising has 
not materially changed the appearance 
of the book, as only sixteen pages were 
io and they are put at the front and 


“Tue Adventures of the Ad Folks” 
is a series of novel advertisements which 
the National Tribune, Washington, D. 
C., proposes to publish during 1903, and 
which is described in a specimen page 
showing the first installment. Various 
well-known advertising figures, such as 
the Wool Soap kids, the Gold Dust 
twins, the Iner-Seal boy, the Petti- 
john bear and others are to be carried 
through rhyme and illustrated adven- 
tures after the manner of Palmer Cox’s 
brownies. The rights for representa- 
tion in this series are now being solid. 
Where an advertiser has no well-known 
trademark the Tribune will devise one 
for him, and it is pues that no ob- 
jectionable matter will be published, nor 
anything unseemly, coarse, undignifie 
or antagonistic to business-oringing. 
Advertisers may appear once, twice or 
any number of times in the series, and 
where there is an objection to appear- 
ing in connection with other advertisers 
a special series will be prepared—for 
those who will pay the price. Altogether 
the plan is novel. 


Tue advertising critic was wending 
his way homeward from a meeting 0 
the Sphinx Club. It was now far into 
the wp’ The critical acumen of a 

son on his way home from a meet- 
Ing of the Sphinx Club far into the 
morning is—well, distinctly not good. 
The moon—the. full, round, glorious 
amber orb of Night—soared aloft in 
Herald re. As the critic emerged 
from the dark structure of the elevated, 
fair Luna caught his eye. Roused from 
his meditations, he stopped and regarded 
her attentively. The traffic of the city 
was hushed, and only the piratical cab- 
man cruised about the great triangle. 
Light fleecy clouds floated across the 
burnished disc and the fretful earth was 
dwarfed and silent before the splendor 
of the sky. “Dear, dear, dear,” mused 
the critic. ‘““That’s a mighty fine location 
for an electric sign. But what a foolish 
waste. of money. What a_ wicked, 
wanton waste of money! Not a single 
word to show what it’s intended to ad- 
vertise!” 
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From the Edward ‘Tyengeen Com- 
ne booklet showing specimen’ pages. of 
ne showing specimen pages o 
the firm’s “Federal Statutes Annotated,” 
a legal work in ten Sranen, the first of 
which is now in press. The cover is 
tinted and lettered in imitation of the 
binding to be used, and the whole book- 
let, gotten up in imitation of one of 
the volumes, is pungres to show the 
general appearance of the work. 


A DISTINCTLY new idea is utilized in 
a folder sent out by the Ladies’ World, 
New York. On the first page are shown 
halftones of fourteen_homes of subscrib- 
ers who live in a Chicago suburb, on 
the fourth page those of fourteen sub- 
scribers in a Cincinnati suburb, while 
on the two center pages are homes of 
thirty-three subscribers at Russell Park, 
Mass. These views are selected at ran- 
dom, according to the publisher, and 
give one a very high opinion of this 
monthly’s clientele. 





_ Mr. Box’s “suggestion box” is prov- 
ing a popular feature with readers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but several thou- 
sand have shown a truly feminine dis- 
position to meddle with things that do 
not concern them as readers, and Mr. 
Bok finds it necessary to reprove them 
in the Janu number. ore than 
1,000 readers asked that, as a new feat- 
ure, less advertising be printed. Where- 
upon, it is pointed out for their behoof 
that the Journal makes a practice of add- 
ing one column: of reading matter for 
every half column of advertising above 
a certain amount, while in the largest 
issue ever published, 64 pages, there 
were 110 columns of advertising, against 
146 of reading. Another 1,000 readers 
would be mightily pleased if the ads 
were all put together at the back of the 
magazine, which causes the editor to em- 
phasize the fact that advertisers pay 


d pert of the expense of publishing the 


Journal, that $12,000 worth of advertis- 
ing was excluded from the October 
number, and that there will presently be 
need of asking some people what they 
expect for a dime, anyway. 


THREE cumptucssly printed booklets 
come from Mr. H. Charlton, adver- 
tising agent of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, ontreal, Canada. The first is 
doubtless one of the most elaborate time 
tables ever issued by a railroad. It 
gives the schedule of a special train that 
carried the American Association of 
General Passenger and Ticket Agents 
from Toronto to Portland, last October. 
The cover is engraved on steel and 
printed on heavy gray cover stock, while 
the pages fare vy hand made 
paper, printed in red and black, and 
give a detailed description of the same 
trip, in the shape of a booklet describ- 
ing the Grand Trunk’s snlendid Vic- 
toria Jubilee Bridge over the St. Law- 
rence at Montreal, giving statistics, di- 
mensions, the history of its construction 
and an account of the old tubular bridge 
that it replaced, which was dedicated in 
1860 by the young Prince of Wales on 
his visit to America. The third de- 
scribes wireless telegraphy from the 
technical standpoint, and gives an ac- 
count of experiments made in telegraph- 
ing to the special train while running 
at sixty miles an hour. 
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There is magic in these letters for the mail-order 
man. Rural Free Delivery has opened the door to 
thousands of rural homes where there are many 
wants which can only be supplied by mail. 

There is magic in advertising in 





THE VICKERY & HILL LIST 


ad THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
(Established 29 Years) 


for through these papers you can enter rural homes 
everywhere and open the purses of people who buy 
many things by mail. 

Advertising in these papers pays because they 
have and are known to have 


The Largest Paid-in-Advance 
Circulation in the World. 


No waste of circulation—every copy goes in a sep- 
arate wrapper to a paid-in-advance subscriber. No 
wonder results are so gratifying to those who use 
our papers. 

Send for specimen copies and rates. 


Tue Vickery & Hitt Pustisnine Co., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
C, D. CoLMAN, E. H. Brown, 


Temple Court, Boyce Building, 
New York. Chicago. 


Sworn statement of circulation on file with Geo. 
P. Rowell & Go. 
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“Your Business and Ours” is an ex- 
uisitely executed booklet from the 
Prank B. White Company, describin 
its methods of reaching farmers throug 
the agricultural press and with fine lit- 
erature, and giving specimens of force- 
ful ads, chiefly for small spaces. Sev- 
eral pages of this concern’s distinctive 
sore and wash drawings are also 
shown. 


“Letters and Lettering,” a new book 
compiled by Frank Chouteau Brown and 
published by the Bates & Guild Com- 
pany, Boston, is not likely to be of much 
practical use to an advertising man, but 
to the advertising artist and the stu- 
dent of advertising drawing and design 
it will stand in much the same relation 
that a dictionary does to the advertising 
writer. Besides a very complete collec- 
tion of alphabets of all times, from the 
early Roman and old black letters to 
the latest cover capitals of Maxfield 
Parrish, it contains a running treatise 
upon letters and lettering in ~eneral 
with especial reference to the actual 
technicalities of this art. More than 
two hundred fine reproductions of 
covers, posters and specimen letters are 
given in convenient arrangement, and 
there is a chapter “To the beginner” 
which tells useful things about the 
commoner facts of lettering—what inks 
to use, what pens, how to calculate 
scales of reduction for engraving and 
the like. The volume will be eminently 
instructive to almost any advertising ar- 
tist, however expert he may be in letter- 
ing, and it holds all the various styies 
of alphabets in compact form ready for 
instant reference. 


Mr. CuHartes Youna, late advertising 
manager at the Burlington’s Omaha 
office, has been appointed advertising 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
‘aul, with headquarters at Chicago. 
The Burlington’s Omaha office has been 
abolished, and the road’s publicity will 
be centered in Chicago under Mr. J. 
R. Griffiths. Mr. Young has been in 
Omaha seven years, and entered the 
Burlington service after three years on 
the editorial staff of an Omaha dailv. 


. According to the World-Herald the 


management of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul system has decided to be- 
gin a system of aggressive advertising, 
following the pace set by the Burlington, 
Rock Island and other leading roads. 
The need in this direction has n felt 
by that road for some time, but the 
new traffic agreement between the Mil- 
waukee and the Union Pacific wherebv 
the Milwaukee begins through limited 
passenger service to the Pacific coast 
January 3, made it advisable to thor- 
oughly exploit the venture, in addition 
to the heavy increases along the lines. 
‘his promotion comes as a decided com- 
pliment to General Passenger Agent 
Francis of the Burlington, for it is the 
second time within a year that his de- 
partment has been drawn upon by for- 
eign roads for advertising men who 
had received training, and established 
reputations in his department. The first 
was J. M. Campbell, who is now ad- 
vertising agent of the Rock Island sys- 
tem, and is the highest salaried rail- 
road advertising agent in Chicago. Mr. 
Young will rank next to him in the 
amount of salary, it is said. 


From the American Blacksmith, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., comes a fine booklet giv- 
ing facts about that publication, its field, 
its readers and its claims to advertising 
patronage. The et bears an artis- 
moore design by Hugo Wittman, buf- 


“PERFECTION in Perforated Music” is 
a descriptive klet from the Per- 
forated Music Roll Company, 10 West 
23d street, New York. This company 
makes music rolls that will fit any of the 
fifty-and-odd different mechanical piano- 
players now on the market. It claims 
that, by a patented process and special 
mechanism, its rolls are more accurate, 
convenient, of a better musical quality 
and upon a more durable paper than any 
heretofore produced. The booklet ex- 
plains the method by which the rolls are 
made, and sets forth to dealers the ad- 
vantages of handling the make of one 
firm, as well as the possibilities that 
will be opened up with the great in- 
crease in the sale and use of piano- 
geayers. The matter is clear, direct and 
forceful, and a very effective typograph- 
ical device is u to give prominence 
to important sentences, which, instead 
of being set in a bold display, are mere- 
ly thrown up in boy AO of the style 
used throughout the et, but in two 
sizes larger face. The cover bears a 
striking photograph of a good looking 
young woman, and is thoroughly or- 
iginal and attractive. Writing and de- 
sign are by Calkins & Holden, St. 
James Building, New York. 


At this season of the year the fol- 
lowing set of “New Year Resolutions 
for Advertisers,” taken from Mr. J. 
Angus McDonald’s new book, “‘Success- 
ful woe has especial point: 
1. To say nothing in advertising talk 
except when you have something to say. 
2. When you say something in advertis- 
ing talk to say it as quickly and clear- 
ly as possible. 3. To say the newest of 
your best mercantile information in 
your advertising talk, 4. To remember 
that advertising is only plain common 
sense put into print. 5. To remember 
that he who juggles with truth in hia 
advertising talk monkeys with the buzz- 
saw. 6. To remember that pictures tell 
the story quicker than type, and that 
the two make the winning combination. 
7. That the printer is a pretty good judge 
of type, and the more you give him 
“vour ideas” the more he may get “mix- 
ed.” 8. That the artist is a pretty good 
judge of illustrations, and the more you 
throw in your “suggestions” the more 
“rattled” he is likely to become. 9. That 
the buyers are pretty good judges of 
values, and the more you fiddle with 
their “stories” the more trouble you 
may have. ro. That the boss is a prett 
good judge of the money-making abili- 
ties of his business, and that on the 
more (or less) trade brought in by ad- 
vertising depends Bd raise (or drop) 
in — 11. That advertising space 
is valuable, and should be bought and 
used like any other commodity—that is, 


wisely. 12. That advertising is as high 
as the heavens and as deep as the sea, 
and that there are more points in it 
than are ever dreamed of in your phil- 
osophy, and that it is well to keep a 
sharp lookout for these points when you 
are not asleep. 
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MORE THAN 








F orty-Seven Millions|| 








Nearly two-thirds of this country’s whole population, live in 
small towns and rural districts. 

These people are forced to pay high prices for all goods 
at the country stores. The great majority of them must travel 
several miles to reach these stores. 

Newspapers do not cover this vast territory. Mail order 
journals do. 

The Ellis list of mail order journals has a guaranteed total 
citculation of over 2,000,000 pet month. Through our 
papers, at a trifling cost, you can feach 10,000,000 buyers of 
this class. 

The Ellis papers are ing the continuous advertising of 
the most successful mail order business houses. This shows 
their value as no argument can. Here is a letter from a well- 
known advertiser : 


Tue C. E. Extts Co., 
Temple Court, New York. 
Gentlemen: In reply to your communication of recent date would say that 
I have used your list of papers for several KE the results being very satisfac- 
tory. I consider the papers comprising “ ELLIS LIST ” to be at the top as 
profitable and paying order mediums. Yours truly, 
Cuas. BripGeEwaTer THOMPSON, 


Don't YOU want to get into this rich field ? 


Write us for full information and rates. 


BripcewarTer, Conn., June 26, 1902. 


en | 


These are the Ellis papers : Circulation, 
Metropolitan and Rural Home...... 500,000 
The Paragon Monthly.............---+- 400,000 
The Gentlowoman .......-----..-.cecee. 400,000 
The Home Monthly......-.-----...--- 400,000 
Park’s Floral Magazine..........------ 350,000 

i ta dndehtndededséun ese esdssvexs 2,050,000 











The C. E. Ellis Company 


713-718 Temple Court Building, New York 
112-114 Dearborn Street, . . . Chicago 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 63 


WITHOUT AN EQUAL 


IN THE INH LINE. 











Ten thousand seven hundred and twenty-four 
orders, each accompanied by the cash, coming 
from all parts of the globe, and secured without 
salesmen or branch houses, is my record of sales 
for 1902. 

No ink house in the whole universe can equal 
such a showing, and to think that out of the 
10,724 remittances only one went wrong, amount- 
ing to $1.50. The fellow who buncoed me was 
foxy enough to order a 25-lb. keg of news ink, 
sent by express, knowing it would reach him be- 
fore his check could be returned as worthless. 

In nine years I have received nearly one hun- 
dred thousand remittances and have only lost in 
bad debts about $50. 

This is one of the many reasons why I can sell 
the finest news ink in the world at 4 cents a 
pound in 500-lb. barrels, 5 cents a pound in 100- 
lb. kegs, and 6 cents a pound in 25-lb. kegs, 
Wealth nor prestige can influence me to ship my 
goods without the cash in advance, and when the 
customer is dissatisfied with his purchase, I refund 
his money and reimburse him for the transporta- 
tion charges. Send for my price list of job inks. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


The stands highest 
Philadelphia dilaton 
INQUIRER sieesie 
and is only 


fourth among all the newspapers 
in the country. 











The figures printed below are in almost 
every instance furnished by the newspapers 
themselves and can Gatalere be accepted 
as correct. 


For the purpose of this comparison the total number 
of lines of advertising printed during the month of 
November in each of the ten newspapers standing 
highest in the country are printed herewith: 


Herald, New York, 
World, i Sext, 
Tribune, 


INQUIRER, " Philadelphia, aa 
Dee bicnatek. Bt. Louis, 





*No Sunday issues. 








This shows that the wise advertisers know the 

value of The Inquirer as an advertising medium. 
What others have accomplished through the col- 
umns of The Inquirer, you can do yourself. Try it. 


Address for advertising rates 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











